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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
—@—— 

HE cause of Count Andrassy’s retirement is still the 
subject of discussion in the Continental papers, and 

it is really too polite or naif of a contemporary to accept the 
official interpretation which applies to this event the time- 
honoured plea of a desire for rest after the fatigues of 
office. Doubtless the Count, though in the prime of 
life, has not during his twelve years’ tenure of power— 
chequered by constant battles with Parliaments and 
delegations in which he did not always gain a moral 
victory, if a numerical one—been on a bed of roses ; but 
the present aspect of affairs in Austria-Hungary rather 
leads to the inference that his retirement is not caused 
so much by the wear and tear of past struggles, as by the 
prospect of more severe ones which are looming in the 
future. It is this, indeed, which has made it so difficult 
to obtain a statesman willing to succeed him in the post 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs. Counts Karolyi and 
Szechenyi have wisely declined this honour, and it appears 
that Baron Haymerle, the last Minister-designate, still 
hesitates to accept it. What the foreign policy advocated 
by the majority in the delegations may be a few months 
hence it is impossible to say, and in the meanwhile the 
task of the new Minister will be simply to carry out the 
policy of Count Andrassy, who will get the credit if it 
succeeds, and have no responsibility if it fails. The new 
Austrian Parliament will soon meet, and it will then 
appear whether the Slavonic deputies, together with the 
representatives of the landowners, will form a sufficiently 
compact majority to impose their policy upon the German 
element. The Magyars in Hungary will strive hard to 
maintain the presént régime, which gives them the pre- 
dominance in their half of the Monarchy; but they also 
have many stubborn Slavs to deal with, who would cer- 
tainly not be rendered more tractable by the triumph of 
_ their kinsmen on the other side of the Leitha, It is quite 
possible, therefore, that when the delegations representing 
the Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments are called upon 
to vote the Imperial supplies, their views of foreign policy 
will be very different from what they were when the Slavs 
were practically excluded from the delegations. The Slav 





is above all things anti-German ; while the corner-stone 
of Count Andrassy’s policy is an intimate alliance with 
Germany. A Slavonic predominance in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy—where, it should be remembered, the 


Slavs are more numerous than either the Germans or the 


Hungarians—would mean a leaning to France or even 
Russia rather than to Germany, and would ee 
change the aspect of European. Bs ee ee 





THE young Archduchess engl Chealiginn, the future ae 
of Spain, though not strictly beautiful, is nevertheless 
certain to charm the susceptible Spaniards by her winning 
ways, as she has already succeeded in conquering the 
heart of their King. In her native country she is the 
most popular of Princesses; at Gmunden, in Upper 
Austria, where she has for many years spent every 
summer with her mother, the Archduchess Elizabeth, the 
inhabitants idolise her, not only for the interest she takes 
in the place, but for the kindly and unostentatious way in 
which she enters the dwellings of the poor and — 
endeavours to alleviate their wants, not as an arch- 
duchess, but as a woman. She is equally beloved among 
the ladies of the Adeliges Damenstift at Prague, of 
which she is the Abbess. Her popularity is shared by 
her brother, the Archduke Friedrich, who some time ago 
married the Princess Isabella de Croy, to whom was 
accorded the rank and status of an Austrian archduchess, 
greatly to the discomfiture of certain ladies of the Vienna 
grand monde. Curiously enough, the mother of these 
interesting young people, the Archduchess Elizabeth, is 
herself the solitary instance of an unpopular member of 
the House 6f Habsburg. The acquaintance of Alphonso 
and Christine dates almost from their childhood. Years 
ago, when the present King of Spain was at the 
Theresianum, he might be seen any afternoon in the 
Prater on a velocipede racing the young archduchess on 
her shaggy pony. The name Christine is not of good 
augury for Spain ; however, Austrian archduchesses have 
many names, and it would be advisable for the young 
Queen to select some other to be known by in her future 
home. But, Christine or not, she is sure to gain the 
sympathies of her subjects in the end, even in spite of the 
frigid formality of the Escorial. 
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discussing the policy that the Czar should pursue in 
regard to Egypt. The line of argument taken up is, 
to say the least, peculiar. Russia, the St. Petersburg 
journals assert, has interests in Egypt as important as 
those of England, “ because the Suez Canal now serves 
as a highway for the conveyance of prisoners to 
Saghalien.” We fail to perceive that the despatch of 
a solitary transport through the Canal constitutes 
interests as important as the yearly passage of thousands 
of English vessels; but Russians are famous for their 
skill in manipulating facts, and it suits their con- 
venience to regard the voyage of the ijni Novgorod 
as a political counterpoise to the presence in Egyptian 
water, of fleets of English steamers. Unfortunately 
for Russia she has to deal with a people who have a 
more practical way of considering facts, and who are 
resolyed to oppose the insertion of the thin edge of 
Muscovite influence into the conduct of affairs at 
Cairo. Russia has no merchant fleet in the Pacific, 
the trade of the Amour and Saghalien is in the hands 
of English and American shippers, and the convey- 
ance of exiles to Vladivostock is not likely, under 
any circumstances, to exceed half-a-dozen trips per 
annum. ‘Thus, tested by actual facts, Russia’s stake 
in Egypt is more insignificant than that of the 
paltriest State in Europe, and gives her no right what- 
ever to concern herself with the Khedive’s affairs. 


WitHouT giving way to alarmist ideas it is quite 
possible to feel rather uncomfortable about the state of 
affairs in Burmah. Colonel Horace Browne has hauled 
down his flag and left Mandalay. The wild tribes of the 
interior have already “eaten up” a detachment of the 
drunkard Theebau’s troops and are quite ready to repeat 
the operation, while rascaldom both in Mandalay and 
in Rangoon itself is also quite ready to take occasion by 
the disturbances and to make things extremely unpleasant 
for peaceable Europeans. Nor is it to be forgotter that 
a serious outbreak of the Shan tribes would be anything 
but a trifling business. There is no doubt that the evil, if 
it has not been exactly caused, has been much aggravated 
by the reluctance of the Indian Government to take 
strong measures with Theebau. This reluctance is of 
course easily explicable. But there is also no doubt 
that the relations of British to independent Burmah 
are in the highest degree unsatisfactory, and that before 
long they will, in the language of Captain Marryat’s 
schoolmaster, “end in a blow-up.” Fortunately for us 
there is no Power interested in the matter, except our- 
selves, for the pretensions of China to suzerainty are 
quite irregular; and though the French occasionally 
endeavour to set up a feeble version of the Monroe 
doctrine in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, the claim is 
too ludicrously opposed to facts to be seriously ad- 
vanced. Nevertheless the sooner Theebau is “re- 
organised,” the better. 


We hear that the Russian Envoy at Pekin is taking a 
prominent part in the negotiations that are proceeding 
between China and Japan in regard to the quarrel re- 
specting the possession of the Loochoo Islands. Russia 
is trying to play her cards in such a manner that she may 
win the retention of Kuldja.at the close of the contest. 
She is, therefore, openly flourishing her alliance with 
Japan, while at the same time she is secretly offering to 
“ go over” to China if the authorities at Pekin relinquish 
Thus far the 


Russian Envoy has not been very successful in his in- 
trigue, as China is conscious of her military strength in 
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Durinc the past week the Russian Press has been 


Kashgatia and her naval strength in the Pacific, and 
despises the suggested Muscovite alliance. An impression 
prevails at Pekin that should Japan engage in war with 
China, Russia will threaten to ally herself with the Mikado, 
unless China grants substantial territorial concessions, 
As to a recent announcement that the Kuldja Question 
is settled, our Russian advices emphatically deny the 
statement, and mention that the Czar has postponed the 


reading of his Ministers’ report until he has arrived at — 


Livadia. 


Our Simla correspondent speaks of revived rumours 
about the restlessness of Abdurrhaman Khan beyond the 
northern frontier of Afghanistan. After the conclusion 


of the treaty of peace at Gundamuk, this troublesome ~ 


pretender took himself away to Tashkend, where he 
received anything but a friendly greeting from General 
Kaufmann—at least, so public report affirmed ; and it 
was also given out that the refugee Prince’s pension was 
to be cut down by one-half. This latter piece of news 
seemed probable enough, as Russia always expects her 


pensioners to prove themselves useful in times of emer- — 
gency, while Abdurrhaman’s abortive conspiracy against 


Yakoob Khan was utterly profitless to St. Peters- 


.burg. It would seem possible, however, that this 


tale was spread merely to throw the Ameer off — 


his guard. Our correspondent says that information 
had reached Simla through a trustworthy channel, affirm- 
ing the reappearance of Abdurrhaman in the Oxus Valley 
at the head of a considerable force. It was further 
asserted that he appeared to be well furnished with 
money, and that some of his troops carried European 


arms and were commanded by European officers. — 


Yakoob Khan is said to have all in readiness to give the 
pretender a hot reception the moment he enters 
Afghanistan. The unpleasant subject for doubt is, how- 
ever, as to whether the northern Afghans might not make 
common cause with the invader, who possesses not a 
little influence beyond the Hindoo Koosh. 


A FrencH military newspaper which is understood 
to be under the direct patronage of M. Gambetta, 
announces that the military mission sent to take part in 
the German manceuvres will only remain with the 
Emperor as long as he is at Koenigsberg, and will not 
follow him to Strasburg. The French uniform will thus 
not make its appearance in the recently annexed pro- 
vinces, but the Government of France does not intend 
to depart from the recognised diplomatic custom of 
greeting a foreign Sovereign when he is visiting a place 
near the frontier. M. de St. Vallier, Ambassador of 
France at Berlin, who is now in Paris, will probably be 
desired to convey the usual welcome to the Emperor 
William at Strasburg. This disagreeable task will 
naturally be less obnoxious to a professional diplo- 
matist than to a gallant ‘soldier. 


CounT MANTEUFFEL’s mission to Warsaw seems to 
have succeeded : the Monarchs have met. This proves 
at all events that there is no official animosity between 
Germany and Russia. How the papers, Muscovite and 
Teutonic, will behave is another question. Prince Bis- 
marck is now credited at Berlin with having planned 
the interview; his relations to Manteuffel are known 
to be of the most intimate character. Since the Field- 
Marshal’s conversion to the Bismarckian policy ten years 
ago, he has been one of the Chancellor’s most ardent 
supporters. And the Chancellor repays him in kind. 
Bismarck insisted on Manteuffel’s appointment a 
Governor-General of Alsace-Lorraine, although no less 4 
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personage than the Grand: Duke: of Baden. wanted. the 
position for himself, 


Tue Austro-Hungarian Colonel Baron Haymerle’s 
pamphlet, “Ttalicz res,” has created a profound sensation 
at Berlin ; it is said in official circles that the publication 
is intended as a warning to the Italian Government to 
control the aspirations of the Italia Irredenta Party. It 
is significant to remember that Baron Haymerle was 
Military Attaché at Rome, where his brother, Andrassy’s 
probable successor, was Ambassador. 


Wuat gives a peculiar ferocity to the religious contest 
in France between the Government and the Republican 
majority on the one hand, and the clergy and Catholic 
opinion on the other, is the reckless way in which the 
passions and. prejudices of the populace have been 
appealed to by the advocates of the Ferry Bill. Matters 
have come to such a pitch that a priest can hardly walk 
down a street without being insulted, if not attacked. 
The other day a priest was shot at and wounded in the 
Bois de Meudon. In Paris and the large towns the 
priests are allowing their beards to grow, so as, in case of 
need, to be more easily disguised. ‘The grossness of the 
caricatures of the priests in the comic papers baffles 
description in a respectable print. For all this the 
Government are in some sort responsible. But they 
may find out before long that the many-headed beast is 
a dangerous ally, convertible in a moment into a 
ferocious and insatiable foes 


WE are informed that negotiations will commence this 
month between Austro-Hungary and Germany regarding 
a new commercial treaty. The existing convention is 
on the most favoured nation basis, and will expire with 
the close of the year. The negotiations are to take place 
at Berlin. 


THE arrival of the amnestied Communists went off 
in an orderly manner. There were no cries of ‘Vive 
la Commune!” It is noted that not a single senator 
or deputy was present to welcome the exiles; and 
even the committee of the Communist pulbousiiptions 
fund was only represented by a clerk without instruc- 
tions and without money. 


THE Report of the Commissioners of Patents for In- 
ventions for 1878 has just been issued as a Parliamentary 
paper, and contains evidence that the inventive genius 
of the country is at any rate not positively on the de- 
crease. There is not, it is true, much encouragement to 
be found in it, considering the enormous strides which 
are being made in America and other countries just at 
the present time. But if we cannot congratulate ourselves 
upon keeping up with foreign competitors, it is at least 
something not to recede, especially as. there were signs 
of decided retrocession in the preceding year. By 
reference to the chart: appended to this, report it is seen 
that the applications for patents—starting with 1271 in 
1852, and with 3045 in the following year—increased in 
number unsteadily and with several interruptions till 1868, 
when they attained a total of close upon 4000. In the 
next two years there was a falling off of very nearly 
600, followed by a steady mcrease till 1876, when the 
figure of 5000 was: first attained. 1877 saw a decrease 
of about too, and now 1878, the year of the Exhibi- 
tion, registers an increase of 400. It is quite unneces- 
sary to trace the history of the patents in force for 
various terms of years, for they follow exactly in every 
case the course taken) by; the applications. We thus 
remain, after a. year which presented most exceptional 
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stimuli to the exertions, of inventors, very little better 


t 


| supplied with. patents than we were before it. To be 


contented with such a rate of progress would be at the 
present moment absurd. The remedy is simple: the 


_ existing patent law has long stood fully condemned. But — 


while the new law is waiting its turn, which never seems 
to arrive, the inventive genius of this country is. being 


slowly starved to. death, while it lives and flourishes 


more vigorously than ever amongst the nations which 
compete with us. 


Ir has come to our knowledge, in connection 
with the Odessa trial, that a member of the Secret 
League, of the name of Fomitscheff, a private sol- 
dier, was proved to have endeavoured to gain over 
some of his comrades of the 6oth Regiment to the 
revolutionary view. A schoolmaster also was charged 
with having sought to inculcate the same political 
principles among his pupils. On the evening of the 
day that the executions took place at Odessa, a youth, 
Eitner, began addressing a crowd in the public 
street in an anti-governmental sense, his remarks 
eliciting some applause. Being arrested by the police, 
he continued uttering maledictions against the Czar 
with such vehemence that he was gagged. In prison 
he tried to kill himself, first by setting fire to his 
clothes by means of the petroleum lamp, and, when 
this was extinguished, by refusing to partake of 
nourishment. An attempt was made to force some 
soup down his throat. Afterwards he ran his head 
against the wall until he fell down insensible and 
died of concussion of the brain. Many believe that 
he sacrificed his life in order not to be compelled, by 
such torture as the Third Section are known to 
employ against political prisoners, to betray some of 
his associates. 


THE various shades of German-Austrian Liberals 
have so far—for the nonce—shelved their internal dif- 
ferences as to agree to offer a united opposition to the 
Taaffe Ministry. At a Party meeting on the 31st ult. 
they protested against the presence of an Ultramontane 
(Falkenhayn) and a Federalist (Prazak) in the Ministry ; 
they also declared themselves against any extra-Con- 
stitutional concessions to the various non-German 
nationalities. ‘The consequences of this Liberal mani- 
festation will be that the Taaffe Ministry will drift still 
more towards the Right. The two vacant portfolios— 


that of Education and Finance—which had been re- 


served for the Liberals will now probably be bestowed 
on Nationalists or Ultramontanes. If the Liberals in 
the new Reichsrath really hold together, the Ministers 
cannot command a working majority. Count Taaffe 
has the alternative of resigning or dissolving the newly- 
elected Parliament. 


Prince Nitra, of Montenegro, is being treated with 
great consideration at the Court of Vienna ; he is lodged 
in the Burg. The object of the Prince’s visit is said to be 
to invoke the support of Austria in the new Montenegrin 
frontier question, which was left in a very hazy condition 
by the Treaty of Berlin ;, the Prince is also credited with 
the intention of giving his subjects a Constitution after 
the Austrian model. That any agreement has been 
arrived at respecting the eventual transit of Austrian 
troops through the Principality is officially denied. 


INTELLIGENCE which we have received from Central 
Asia speaks of a fresh road having been opened up for 
the: conveyance of troops to Khiva. Until now the 
annual reliefs despatched to the garrison at. Fort, Petro- 
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Alexandrovsk have been sent from Orenburg to Kazala, 
and thence along the coast of the Aral to the Khivan 
oasis. On this occasion, however, the relief of the 5th 
and 8th Turkestan Line Battalions, under the command 
of Colonel Grotenhelm, has been effected by despatching 
troops through Bokhara to the mouth of the River Oxus. 
This change means more than a mere alteration of a 
military march route, as it betckens a complete break- 
down of the barrier of exclusiveness which the Emir 
Mozaffar Eddin has for years maintained against the 
Russian authorities. .Previous to General Kaufmann’s 
famous march in the summer of 1878 to the borders of 
Bokhara, with the grandiose intention of invading India, 
the dominions of Mozaffar were as much closed against 
Russia as the tributary provinces of Nepaul and Bootan 
are closed against ourselves in India. Up to the last 
moment the Emir refused to give permission to the 
Russian troops to pass through Bokhara, and it was only 
after Herr Weinberg had promised him that his policy of 
exclusiveness should be respected at the close of the 
campaign that he gave his consent. Since then there has 
been a constant passage of Russian emissaries, envoys, 
and travellers through Bokhara to the Oxus, and the 
ruler has grown so familiar with them, that he has 
agreed without a murmur that the Russian garrisons on 
the Oxus shall be relieved for the future by troops passing 
through his territory. An important result of this con- 
cession is, that it places the Oxus more completely in 
Russia’s power, and in reality brings down the Turkestan 
frontier flush with that of Afghanistan. If we could be 
sure that Russian action would stay on the northern 
bank of the “ father of streams,” we should have nothing 
to urge against this arrangement, but it is notorious that 
Russian agents and explorers are busy at work on the 
Afghan side of the river, and on that account Kolpa- 
kovsky’s movements in the valley of the Oxus require to 
be vigilantly watched by our Envoy at Cabul. 


THE deportation of Nonconformists from South 
Russia to the newly-acquired district of Armenia is 
being pushed on so vigorously by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, that the local correspondent of the S*. Peterburgski 
Vedomosti declares that the Molokani and the Stundist 
Dissenters “ promise to become the principal element in 
the population of Kars.” We are assured by a corre- 
spondent in East Russia that as many as five thousand 
peasants have been deported this summer from Saratoff 
to Transcaucasia for daring to join the Dissenters, and 
that the ill-success of the authorities in checking the 
movement is impelling them to severer measures of 
persecution. 


We hear that the expenses of the Russian expedition 
against the Turcomans already amount to ten million 
roubles. 


THE French Government have taken an unfortunate 
step for themselves in calling for a sort of plébiscite on 
the subject of clause seven of the Ferry Bill. The 
Councils General of the Departments are forbidden by 
law to discuss any political subject, but in defiance of 
this the Government asked them to give their opinions 
on the now celebrated clause in their August Session. 
These assemblies were not slow to profit by the permission 
thus given them, and a large majority has declared 
against the Government proposal, 38 voting against, and 
only 29 for it. There still remain six Councils where 
the result is not yet known: probably two will vote 
against the Bill and four for it. Without entering into 
the merits of the case, it is evident that the Government 
has made a desperate blunder in thus declaring war 
against the Church, 
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THREE weeks ago we called attention to a very im- 
portant and most satisfactory decision arrived at by the 
magistrate of the police court at Southwark. It wasa 
case in which a heavy fine, with the alternative of 
twenty-one days’ imprisonment, was inflicted upon a 
young ruffian who had attacked some ladies with bad 
language. Since that time the Daily Telegraph, starting 
with a different text, has taken up with ardour the 
question of foul conversation in public, and has printed 
some dozens of letters on the subject from a very hetero- 
geneous class of correspondents. It is somewhat re- 
markable that amongst so large a mass of epistles there 
should not be one which has hit by accident upon that 
solution of the difficulty which seems most obvious in 
itself, and which we took the trouble to explain before 
our contemporary had opened its campaign. The result 
of the voluminous correspondence with which the Daily 
Telegraph has now been flooded for many days past is 
to establish what most of us knew very well before—that 
the language of the less educated classes in England is 
corrupt and blasphemous in the extreme; that public 
thoroughfares, and especially the river Thames, are 
constantly polluted by the presence of these foul- 
mouthed individuals, who, instead of reserving these 
amenities of discourse for friends who well understand 
and appreciate them, take pains to allow every passer-by 
to hear what they are saying, and on the slightest provo- 
cation assail them with terms which cannot be repeated 
to polite ears. Some of the writers find fault more espe- 
cially with a particular section of society. One man is of 
opinion that tailors are worst offenders in the way, an- 
other accuses clerks, and a third lodges an impeachment 
against boating men—mistaking obviously the rough who 
navigates a black tub at Wandsworth or Kew for the 
flannel-clad gentry who usually pass muster for boating 
men. But be the class composed as it may, it exists, 
and it should be reformed—that is the upshot of the 
matter. It is amusing to see the remedies suggested by 
the amateurs. One of these thinks that by making the 
rough more happy we should purify his conversation. 
Another suggests that “everyone who feels a strong dis- 
like to this practice should make known his feelings in a 
wise and judicious manner”—a process by which he 
fondly hopes “the evil would soon be rooted out.” The 
great majority call vaguely for a remedy, without suspect- 
ing for a moment that the remedy already exists. The 
most ‘ wise and judicious” thing that any man can do 
who catches a ruffian in blaspheming is to have him 
taken with all convenient speed before a magistrate. If 
the magistrate in whose jurisdiction the offence occurs 
should happen to be the gentleman who presides over 
the Southwark police-court, so much the better, as the 
fine is likely to be heavy. But at the worst the penalty 
inflicted can hardly be less than the old-fashioned 53s. 
There may be a difficulty about finding a policeman to 
apprehend the offender, and this is the most serious 
scandal now connected with the whole business. But 
those who are anxious to give us the mastering over these 
disgusting scoundrels should bring their influence to bear 
upon Sir E. Henderson and his department, and insist 
upon orders being given to all members of the force to 
aid in the arrest and punishment of the foul-mouthed di- 
vision in all its branches. When we find a man com- 
mitting murder or rape we do not trust to mild 
expressions of opinion or try to reform him by “ making 
him happy.” Why then should we use any such absurd 
endeavours or refuse to put the criminal law in force 
against those who murder the Queen’s English and vio- 
late the most simple rules of public decency? 
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A MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATES. 


R. PARNELL has often asserted that the English 
people are, or ought to feel themselves, very much 
indebted to him for several reasons. We are at least 
prepared to admit that his recent tour in the Shannon 
districts has really given him aclaim to a certain amount 
of gratitude from those “ foreigners” in relation to whom 
he regards himself as a German or a Frenchman. This 
journey, in which Mr. Parnell has played the part of 
Mercury and Mr. O’Sullivan that of Jove, has been both 
edifying and instructive to the brutal Saxon. In the 
first place it has provided him in a very dull September 
with a good deal of amusement, and in the second place 
it has revealed more clearly than ever the real nature of 
the agitation at the head of which Mr. Parnell has now 
placed himself. In this tour Home Rule, always Prote an 
enough, has at last revealed itself in a light definite, 
clear, and perhaps a little startling. Mr. Parnell has 
bothered himself very little about the shadowy entity 
which poor Isaac Butt’s brilliant and restless imagination 
conjured out of chaos and old night. Home Rule has 
hardly been on his lips, and has certainly been very 
little in his mind. The lowest of the people who have 
thronged to his meetings would probably decline to 
recognise the rod as one to conjure with. 

Mr. Parnell has hoisted the banner of Agrarianism 
pure and simple, and thereby we conclude he means to 
stick as long as it suitshim. The Irish landlords are 
told for the first time openly and distinctly by a me mber 
of Parliament, and one of themselves, that they must go. 
There is no more flimsy pretext about security of tenure, 
right of sale, or the custom of Ulster, still less about 
such pettifogging nonsense as compensation for un- 
exhausted manures, improvements, and the like. Go, 
says Mr. Parnell, to his fellows; whether he is pre- 
pared to go himself we are not informed. The terms 
on which the exodus is to be effected seem to have been 
slightly different in the mind of the Member for Meath 
and in the minds of his auditors. The former held out the 
promise of a fair valuation, though where the money is 
to come from, and who are to pay it, is a little matter 
which Mr. Parnell does not seem to have settled with 
himself. Probably the landlords are to be taxed in order 
to provide the funds for buying themselves out. The 
audience, however, troubled themselves about no such 
nice distinctions. They put their own construction 
upon Mr. Parnell’s “ vigorous measures ” and “ decided 
attitude,” and all the rest of it. ‘ Lead,” they shouted, 
** vive them lead,” “ lots of lead,” and it does not appear 
from the reports that Mr. Parnell took any pains at all 
to dissuade them from this laudable frame of mind, or 
to object to the simple pharmacopeeia wherewith they 
undertake to cure the diseases of Ireland. Indeed, 
logically—and Mr. Parnell is a very logical person—he 
could not do so. As he pointed out to his hearers, the 
process he recommended had been carried out in three 
countries : Russia, Germany, and France. In the first 
two, some process of buying out had been adopted; in 
the latter, “ extermination.” The cheers of the audience 
showed significantly enough which of the methods they 
liked best. We need not particularise the occurrences 
of these meetings. ‘There was one held, it is said, in the 


safe seclusion of a Shannon steamer, at which the toast 

of the Queen was received with hisses, but that is nothing 

new or surprising. Only if it be true that Mr. Parnell 
is a magistrate for Wicklow, we think that the attention 

of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County might be judiciously called 
to the point. Justices of the Peace have, if we mistake 
not, before now forfeited that distinction for much less 
misdemeanours than the omission to protest against 

treasonable insults to Her Majesty. Nor is this the 
only point of importance. The Queen of England can 

afford to pass over the impotent insolence of a few Irish 

fanatics drunk with sedition if not with whiskey. Buta 

magistrate is, at any rate by courtesy, supposed to be 

a preserver and defender of the law, and the law cannot 

excuse offences against its dignity. Every meeting at 
which Mr. Parnell has presided or attended during the 
past week has been a distinct provocation to breaches of 
the peace, if not to worse. At every one of these 
meetings threats of murder have been made wholesale- 
without the least protest, or with only the faint protest 
that might be accorded to youthful extravagance by- 
indulgent age. Whether the presence of a magistrate 
and a Member of Parliament at such meetings is a thing 
to be passed over, is a question which is not so easy to- ~ 
answer off-hand. 

We acknowledge that there is a good deal to be said 
for our usual policy of allowing the frothy sedition of 
pot-hardy Irishmen to blow itself away without taking 
any but a contemptuous notice of it. In purely political 
matters, so long as overt acts of treason are not com- 
mitted, it is undoubtedly the best policy. But it must 
be observed that this Shannon tour of Mr. Parnell’s has.- 
been devoted to matters which are only by courtesy~ 
political. The possession of the land is a matter of 
direct commercial interest to hundreds of those who 
composed Mr. Parnell’s audiences. The methods of 
obtaining that possession which his thinly-disguised 
arguments suggested, and which the audience frankly 
spoke out, are methods which have been again and again 
put in force throughout Ireland. The grey hairs of 
Lord Leitrim are still calling for the vengeance which 
impotent Irish justice has not been able to give them. 
Even since that atrocious and unexpiated crime a dozen 
outrages of the same kind, differing only in degree, have 
been perpetrated. Under these circumstances such 
meetings as those which Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Sullivan 
have been countenancing are simply meetings for the 
organisation of murder. They are not like those harm- 
less follies by the Shannon shore, in which in old days 
Smith O’Brien and other amiable fools used to lug out 
the hill of Tara and the collar of Malachy, and a large 
number of other interesting properties. The hill of 
Tara and the collar of Malachy have given way to much 
more practical matters. ‘ You ought to have the land, 
and you shall have it!” says Mr. Parnell. His audience 
know one method, and one method only, of ‘keep- 
ing hold on the land,” as they are so earnestly implored 
todo. The connection is too patent and obvious to 
need longer explanation. Now, it is a serious question 
whether incitements to crime of this kind, even if by 
courtesy they be supposed to be involuntary, can, in 
justice to the threatened persons and with regard to the 
dignity of the law, be allowed to pass unnoticed. To 
make such persons as Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Sullivan, 
whose only possible influence can come from those who 
follow them, martyrs, is of course a thing to be avoided 
as much as e. But if it can only be avoided by 
exposing half the landlords of Ireland to martyrdom, we 
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really feel inclined to advocate it as the least evil of the 
two. From a purely English point of view we can 
hardly give Mr. Parnell too much rope. Every speech 
and meeting of his is an additional demonstration of the 
impossibility of Home Rule, and, what is more, an 
additional excuse for the stern policy which for so many 
years was pursued towards Ireland. But we have some- 
thing more to think of than the mere advantage of the 
game : we have duties to perform to Ireland and Irish- 
men—both landlords and people. The former have a 
right to be protected from the “lots of lead” which is 
the Parnellian crusaders’ last word; the latter have a 
right to be protected from the still more dangerous 
advice of unscrupulous agitators. 


THE RETURN OF THE COMMUNISTS. 


T was not to be expected that the convicts from 
Nouméa would return to their fatherland without 

a good deal of horn-blowing and cock-crowing on the 
part of an ultra-Republican Press. The Raffe/ and the 
small fry of Radical journals which love to coquet with 
sedition and Communism were sure to make a sort of 
triumph of the exiles’ return to France ; and there is in 
Paris and in most other towns of France a sufficient 
supply of sympathisers to organise tolerably large de- 
monstrations for the reception of the repatriated men. 
Nothing in the world is easier than to lend to such 
scenes as these the element of picturesqueness and the 
idea of sentimentalism. A reporter with an idea for 
effect will see in the demeanour of the men, in their 
scanty belongings, and probably careworn—if not sea- 
sick—visages, enough to serve for an effective attack 
upon the nerves of the tender-hearted reader. Nor need 
it be denied that in France itself, where patriotism glows 
with an intense warmth, the idea of these errant sheep, 
once clad in wolves’ ciothing, returning to the fold had 
in it something touching, and was calculated to efface 
the recollection of past horrors. But for an English 
correspondent, in whom those exiles can arouse no 
feeling of kith or kin, to burn incense before the shrine 
of their virtues and promises is perhaps a little fulsome. 
It is fortunate that the returning convicts are not, many 
of them, able to read English, or they would find in 
some of the effusions of our countrymen who write to 
the Press from Paris enough to give them at once a false 
notion of their position and prospects. The Daily News, 
for instance, after half a column of sensational writing 
which may very well be imagined, goes out of its 
‘way to describe the Communists as “ fine veterans, who 
had nothing on their consciences and were kept up by the 
conviction of having fought in a good cause.” The pas- 
sage is not, perhaps, likely to attract the notice of a 
single Communist in Paris, nor to excite any lively 
feelings of indignation amongst our good neighbours the 
French. But it is somewhat extraordinary that English- 
men, with all their reputed sang-froid and all their vivid 
recollections of what occurred in 1871, should be called 
upon to greet these exiles as a species of heroes, and 
merge in the welcome given to them all sentiments 
except those of satisfaction and pity. It is rather too 
much to ask of us to forget the real nature of these 
men’s offences—to ignore the fact that the “fine old 
veterans” are those who fired the Tuileries, who mined 
the streets with the intention of blowing up Paris, and 
who either took part in, or at least approved, the murder 
of General Thomas, even if they did’ not sanction in the 
same way the slaughter of the Archbishop. If these men 
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have nothing on their consciences, so much the worse for 
them ; and so much the worse for those who have been 
labouring for the last week to convince them that they 
have nothing to be ashamed of. 

As for that particular section of French society which 
has been the most prodigal in its welcome, it is com: 
posed for the most part of lukewarm patriots, who are 
Communists in will though not bold or brave enough to 
carry those principles into action. There are crowds of 
such persons now in France—some of them members of 
the Legislative Chambers—and as they were morally 
responsible for much of the evil in 1871, so they will 
now be greatly to blame if the returned men, instead of 
getting to some honest occupation, return to their old 
haunts and recommence their brooding over imaginary 
Governments. The danger that these men, with the 
disciples who are sure to gather round them, may cause 
to the Republic is altogether incalculable ; and it is the 
height of absurdity to undervalue it, and to suppose that 
once restored to liberty they will straightway assume new 
habits of thrift, contentment, and loyalty. The Ministers 
who have recalled them are assuredly not ignorant of these 
perils. Ifthey have braved them, it is because they were 
working for a definite purpose, and playing a bold stroke 
in good style. From their point of view the Republic 
is so strong that it can afford to be generous. The Con- 
stitution is so liberal that the Radicals are out of court. 
Why, then, be afraid of re-admitting Radicals, when 
France has already all that a reasonable Radical can 
demand? We are apt in England to attach too much 
weight to such an argument. Unfortunately for it, the 
returning Communists never were reasonable Radicals ; 
and it is more than doubtful if, after a few years’ idle- 
ness in New Caledonia, they have exchanged their 
unreason for reason. We have the unpleasant fact 
before us that the Communists of the past have 
not, as a rule, made their attempts against a 
tyrannical, but against a moderate Government. They 
have never been held in such good order as they were 
under the two Empires ; they have never been so formi- 
dable as they were under the three Republics of ’93, of 
’48, and of ’70. Nor must it be forgotten that these are 
the men who make revolutions succeed in France. They 
do not reap the immediate profits of.them, which are 
snatched by cleverer and more liberal men ; but having 
done the dirty work of the barricades and the bawling, 
they remain to covet the loaves and fishes reft from them 
by what they call mock patriots. They hang on upon the 
skirts of the Republicans, as they did upon the Girondists, 
and as they did upon the Government of September, 
until luck may put them in the way of striking a fresh 
blow and precipitating the men whom, like Gambetta 
and Thiers, they detest in reality more cordially than an- 
out-and-out Conservative. ‘There is probably hardly a 
Communist, amnestied or unamnestied, who does not in 
one way or another nourish some such hopes. They re- 
member that on former occasions the establishment of a 
Republic has been like the letting out of waters, followed 
at no distant date by a triumph or at the least a grand 
fight under the red flag. Very possibly they may have less 
chance this time than heretofore. Assuredly they have 
a much stronger foe to grapple with. But until they 
have given signs of settling down into citizens of a very 
different stamp from what they were, it: would be most 
rash to make light of the perils which they bring back 
with them to Paris, and to pamper them with: the idea 
that their consciences should be easy, while exhorting 
their fellow-citizens to regard them. as “ fine veterans” 
and the like. 
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FIVE YEARS OF TORY RULE.* 


T is undoubtedly an advantage that, while the 
attention of the active members of our Legisla- 
ture is taken up with topics of momentary, although 
possibly engrossing interest, there should be persons 
willing to summarise the work done by a Government 
or a Parliament in a succession of years, not from the 
standpoint of the historian, but from that of the partisan. 
Indictments of the present Government have, of course, 
been frequent during the past Session both at West- 
minster and in the provinces, while Conservatives have 
not been slow to rebut the charges brought against the 
Cabinet, and to launch accusations against the Liberal 
Party. But all these speeches on one side or the other 
have been more or less incomplete, for the simple reason 
that an exhaustive charge, as well as a complete reply, 
would have taxed both speakers and hearers far beyond 
endurance. Every Liberal orator has taken up such 
points as he has himself thought he could best deal with, 
and has, as a rule, only brought such accusations as he 
considered would be at the particular time and place 
most damaging to the opposite Party. In a similar 
manner the speakers on the Ministerial side have suc- 
cessively defended the positions most recently and most 
vigorously attacked, the speeches on the general policy 
of the Government having been necessarily incomplete, 
for the simple reason that the Government, even to its 
own supporters, appears to have no general policy at all. 
Each act and each measure is criticised, praised, and 
disposed of on its own merits, and one of the chief 
reasons why the defence has hitherto been so much more 
successful than the attack is, that members of the Oppo- 
sition have, ever since the Eastern Question came promi- 
nently before the public, been as much divided among 
themselves as the Government, and no better able than 
the Conservatives to lay down a distinct line of conduct 
as the one which should have been pursued. 

The desultory skirmishes which have continued 
throughout the past Session with but little intermission 
have, however, had one definite result—that of enabling 
opponents of the Government to frame a really formid- 
able indictment against the Conservative Cabinet. In 
the little pamphlet now before us everything is written 
down against Ministers which possibly could be so 
written. It is, so tosay, a résumé of all the Opposition 
speeches of the past five years, condensed into about 
sixty closely-printed pages, and supplied with a pretty 
complete index, so that Liberal candidates who are sud- 
denly asked for their views on the Disestablishment of 
the Scotch Church, or on the Burials Question, or on 
the Rating Bill, may reply at the shortest notice in a 
sense hostile to the Party at present in power. This is, 
perhaps, the lowest use to which “Five Years of Tory 
Rule” can be put, but it is a use, and its author, 
“‘ Nemesis,” evidently contemplates his little work being 
largely drawn upon in this manner by persons canvassing 
constituencies in the Liberal interest. For on the out- 
side he prints testimonials which forcibly remind us of 
“Cure No. 2439 of acute pain in the legs, continuing 
over twenty-three years :—‘I have taken your pills, and 
find that my legs are much better. Please send me 
twelve more boxes at once.’ (Price 1s. 134d., 3s. 6d., 
and 6s.” N.B.—There is a great saving in taking the 
larger sizes.) Extracts of letters from Mr. Bright, from 
Mr. Adam, Mr. Chamberlain, and others are here given 
as a proof that the pamphlet is a complete cure for the 


Conservative majority from which England has suffered 


* By “Nemesis,”  (Hodderand Stoughton.) 
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during the past five years. These extracts are, we think, 
much more likely to injure the author than to increase 
the sale of the book. Serious politicians are not unlikely 
to believe that a work which requires to be puffed like a 
patent medicine can possess no merit of its own, and 
deserves to be consigned to the rubbish-basket. They 
would be wrong, for, apart from the mere electioneering 
uses which we have already mentioned, the appearance 
of the book at this moment has undoubted advantages. 
Of course a number of the charges brought will not hold 
water for a moment, and the sins of omission of which 
the Government is accused are, to a great extent, 
accounted for by the policy of the Irish Obstructionists. 
But after subtracting all the weak and unfounded state- 
ments and all the accusations founded upon them, there 
is still a residuum so considerable, that some of the 
warmest supporters of the Government will, we 
think, be astonished if they peruse the list. And 
“Nemesis ” makes some very good points by quoting 
passages from “Sybil” and “ Coningsby,” or from 
Lord Beaconsfield’s and Lord Salisbury’s various 
speeches, at the head of the paragraphs in which he makes 
his grandest accusations. Read by the light of the events 
of the last two years, the following sentences are distinctly 
interesting : ‘It is a remarkable fact that there is always 
a difficulty in our foreign affairs” (Mr. Disraeli’s Debate 
on the Address, Feb. 3rd, 1857), and “I could settle the 
Eastern Question in a month if I were so disposed” 
(Mr. Disraeliin “Tancred”), This last passage is probabiy 
truer than most people think. We believe that Lord 
Beaconsfield could, early in 1878, really have settled the 
Eastern Question in a month if he had been. so disposed ; 
but unfortunately he was not. And we are scarcely 
inclined to admit that the Eastern Question was. settled 
at Berlin in less than the period fixed by the talented 
author of “ Tancred,” for events of the past few months 
have not confirmed the sanguine forecasts of the Premier 
and of his Foreign Minister, but have added much to the 
strength of the condemnation expressed, in no measured 
terms, in this pamphlet. Passing from Eastern affairs 
to matters nearer home, the author has certainly made 
cut several flagrant cases of jobbery, many more of 
unnecessary duties undertaken, and most of all of acts 
of vacillation which would, if written down in a historical 
novel, appear absolutely incredible. Among the first it 
will be sufficient to mention the cases of Colonel Welles- 
ley, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, and Lord Hampton. The 
reason which is invariably given for such appointments 
is, that the men selected are the be st who could be found, 
and that the appointment is perfectly independent of the 
fact that they are somebody’s son, nephew, or brother-in- 
law. In at least one instance which it is now not neces- 
sary to particularise, as the facts of the case have 
unfortunately become painfully notorious, the result has 
proved that no worse choice could possibly have been 
made, and in several others the selection, if not so 
entirely disastrous, has been singularly unhappy. It 
used formerly to be said that Lord Beaconsfield avait la 
main heureuse ; we fear that the Afghan and Zulu wars 
and the present condition of India tend to show that with 
advancing age he has not been able to preserve his repu- 
tation for judicious appointments. 

For flagrant examples of the unnecessary responsi- 
bilities incurred by the Government we need not go 
farther than those which are fresh in all men’s minds: 
Egypt, Cyprus, and Asia Minor. If we admit, which we 
are willing to do, although it is an enormous concession, 
that the Ministers are in no way responsible for the Zulu 
war, we cannot relieve them from the charge of the most 
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reckless and unjust conduct with regard to the other 
countries mentioned. Even among the most ardent 
Ministerialists an ominous silence now prevails as to the 
advantages of Cyprus, which was flourished before the 
British public as the most recent and the most brilliant 
jewel of the British Crown; while in Egypt we have 
intervened for the benefit of the poor helpless bond- 
holder, and have replaced one Khedive by another, 
“meddling and muddling” (to use Lord Beaconsfield’s 
phrase) without any possible advantage, present or future. 
England’s honour was tarnished by the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, and we incurred the stain in the gaiety of 
our hearts for nothing at all. For a long time there were 
many consistent Liberals who supported the present 
Government on the Eastern Question because they 
considered that, vacillating as was its conduct, anything 
was better than Mr. Gladstone’s bag-and-baggage policy. 
But it may now well be doubted whether even the latter 
would have left Turkey so disabled and the elements of 
future disturbance so rife, as the course pursued by the 
Conservative Cabinet. And in this respect, of course, 
“* Nemesis ” proves his case fully. 

Hardly less successful is he in expressing the numerous 
“‘semi-official” and “official” denials of statements 
which subsequently events proved to be absolutely 
correct, although he unaccountably omits to include in 
his list Lord Salisbury’s answers to the interpellation on 
the subject of the secret memorandum which first 
appeared in the Globe. The last sections, however, 
which are devoted to Personal Government and a Dic- 
tatorship, are the weakest in the book, and, in face of the 
celebrated Army Warrant, are hardly to be sustained as 
well-founded charges against the Government. 

We have left ourselves no space to deal with the home 
policy of the present Cabinet, which is equally unsparingly 
handled by our critic. It must suffice that here, as in 
the other parts of the pamphlet, there is much chaff but 
some wheat also, and that thinkers will have no difficulty 
in rejecting the former and making use of the latter. 


SIR GARNET WOLSELEY’S HOPES. 


HERE are different estimates of the real value of a 
sanguine temperament in the concerns of life. 
Whether the possession of that temperament has any- 
thing to do with Sir Garnet Wolseley’s remarkable good 
fortune we shall not attempt to determine, but there is 
no doubt about the fact of his possessing it. Very few 
Generals, having just succeeded to the chief command 
of a war in which at least two severe defeats had been 
inflicted upon the British arms, and in which the leader 
of the enemy was still at large and unconquered, would 
have promptly dismissed the larger portion of their forces, 
reducing themselves to nothing more than a slenderly- 
furnished flying column. It is no secret that the gravest 
apprehensions of the results of this step were entertained 
by persons very well qualified to judge, both at home 
and abroad. For the time, however, Sir Garnet’s policy 
does not seem to have been rewarded by the complete 
collapse which was in some quarters expected. It is true 
that, at the latest news, Cetewayo was not caught, and 
until Cetewayo is caught the war cannot be said to be 
over. But the Zulu King appears to be at last deserted 
by those who were formerly his humble slaves. Neither 
at Amanzekanze nor elsewhere in the difficult country to 
the north of the Umvolosi has he been able to make a 
stand. Lord Gifford, with a few mounted men, is fol- 
lowing him up so hard that the incidents of the chase 
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resemble the historical hunts of Charles the Second and 
his great-nephew. Nor has he an infinite field of flight 
open to him. Hemmed in by the sea on the right, by 
the hostile country of the Transvaal on the left, he has 
only to trust to the tender mercies of the Amaswasis 
and Amatongas, among whom he would be as safe as a 
game-cock in a fox-earth. In some respects a savage 
country is less favourable to such a fugitive than a 
civilised one, for there is no tenderness shown to the 
vanquished, and but little cover and opportunity of 
disguise. 

As to the inclinations of the flying monarch’s subjects, 
the information is also favourable. The Zulus are said 
to remark that they “don’t want any more of the red 
laager,” in other words, that the task of attacking 
European infantry in square is one of which they have 
had enough. They are said, also, to be returning 
to their kraals and to their ordinary occupations, 
intelligence which, we may remark in passing, quite 
negatives the idea of any unusual brutality having 
been shown them by our troops, white or black. Their 
chiefs—not only the chivalrous Oham, but Dabulamanzi 
and other undoubted warriors—are also reported to have 
had enough of it. How far this expression is sincere is, 
indeed, open to some doubt. But as far as it goes, that 
is to say, to the length of rendering any immediate 
renewal of troubles impossible, it must, of course, be 
accepted. Nor on the other side of Natal is the news 
about the Pondo rising unfavourable. It is said that 
Umquikela is conscious that he has gone too far. It 
would, indeed, be more satisfactory if Umquikela had 
never formed the opinion that it would be possible for 
him to outstep, whether far or near, the bounds of 
peaceable behaviour. But next to the absence of crime, 
repentance for it is satisfactory enough. With Secocoeni 
still occupying an altogether anomalous position, with 
the wide expanse of Kaffirland dominated by chiefs who 
are always on the look-out to see how far they may go, 
and with Zululand a yet unsolved problem, it may be 
said that Sir Garnet Wolseley has his hands full. But it 
must be admitted in fairness that his sanguine hopes 
have received a greater fulfilment than was generally 
expected, and this fulfilment in the past gives him a 
certain right to demand from us acquiescence in his 
plans and expectations for the future. 

At the same time it must be remembered that the 
problem before Sir Garnet is anything but a simple one. 
If Cetewayo were to surrender and were to be established 
in a park in Norfolk the difficulty would still be before 
us. After all that has happened we cannot patch up a 
hasty settlement, in the manner of which we are 
usually so fond. The war was entered upon with the 
distinct understanding that the Zulu question was to be 
settled, and any failure to attempt at least the settlement 
of the question would make the Government something 
worse than accessory to Sir Bartle Frere’s high-handed 
action. But the Kaffir is a person who is exceedingly 
difficult to settle. Unlike almost all other savage tribes, 
he does not show the slightest tendency to disappear 
before or beside the white man. If the latter occupied 
the country in number sufficient to enable us to treat the 
Kaffir as a kind of highly-improved Helot—a sort of 
Irish labourer with a black skin—there might be no great 
difficulty about the matter. For though he has some- 
thing of the aversion to labour which seems to accom- 
pany black skin everywhere, it is not absolutely insuper- 
able, and he makes a fair servant. But even in Natal 
the white inhabitants are in a vast minority—in Kaffraria 
and Zululand they may be said not to exist. Now, when 
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savage tribes are not kept at some kind of works Satan 
invariably finds two kinds of mischief for their idle hands 
to do: they rob, and as a consequence of robbery they 
fight. Cetewayo’s rule, however objectionable it may 
have been to Sir Bartle Frere, to the missionaries, the 
anti-slavery people, and the opponents of Malthus, 
was at any rate a responsible and stable Government. 
If Cetewayo’s people committed depredations or violence 
on our people we knew to whom to look for redress, and 
(let Sir Bartle Frere say what he likes) we generally got 
it. With Zululand divided, according to the new plan, 
into half-a-dozen districts this security would be lost. 
Malefactors would be perpetually shifting from the terri- 
tory of one division into that of another, and the several 
divisions would be constantly repeating on a larger or 
smaller scale the recent conduct of Umquikela and his 
Pondos. It is of course possible that British residents 
keeping a tight rein might preserve order; but for this 
possibility we have exchanged a very tolerable and actual 
status quo. As for the setting up of Oham or John Dunn, 
or anybody else, in Cetewayo’s place, we know something 
already as to the success which usually attends such 
strokes of policy. However, we shall look with interest 
to see what Sir Garnet does with this handful of difficulties. 
It is reported that he is going to take the Boer bull by 
the horns and see if he can throw him. We must own 
to a great scepticism as to the doing of any good with the 
Intransigentes of the Transvaal. Their one idea is, as 
somebody once put it, to be allowed to do what is good 
in their own eyes and wrong in everybody else’s. It is 
probable that the majority of them do not wish to make 
bonfires of Kaffir babies, and to treat Kaffir children of a 
larger growth in a manner, if possible, still more atrocious; 
but they want to be allowed to do these things if they 
choose. No English Government will give them this 
liberty, and with any other form of liberty they decline to 
be contented. 


RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


F there is any trace of modesty left in Prince 
Bismarck—assuming that quality ever to have been 
a part of his nature—he must, by this time, look back 
with some degree of regret upon certain utterances 
of his during the early stage of the Eastern compli- 
cation. All the world remembers how he gave forth, 
in 1875, the remarkable dictum, before his weekly 
Tobacco Parliament, that “that little bit of Herze- 
govina will not trouble the peace of the world.” For 
one who was, or ought to have been, acquainted 
with the attempts already made in 1870 by the Russian 
ambassador at Vienna, and the Russian Consul- 
General at Ragusa, to get up a sham insurrection in 
Herzegovina for the purpose of gaining a pretext of 
war against Turkey, this contemptuous treatment of 
Muscovite intrigues was a grave mistake, amounting— 
as the events have proved—to a political crime. _ 
Thanks to the imsouciance of the professedly omni- 
scient and all-powerful man of blood and iron, the 
Czar’s Government was permitted to develop “that 
little bit” of Herzegovinian pseudo-rebellion into a 
Servian and Montenegrin war against the Ottoman 
Empire; upon which, in due time, the Czar’s declara- 
tion of war followed against the Porte. That this 
would be the course of events was literally foretold 
in the ExaMINER long before they happened, or were 
considered likely to happen, by any notable group of 
politicians, At last things have come to this pass, 
that the “little bit of Herzegovina” has developed, 
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through the intermediate stages mentioned, into an 
angry dispute—for the nonce only a “newspaper war” 
—between Russia and Germany, which, however, 
Prince Bismarck himself takes rather seriously, as 
may be seen from journals known to be in close con- 
nection with him. Thus the Berlin Pos?, a few days 
ago, in an article entitled “Russo-German Friend- 
ship,” came out with the following noteworthy avowal : 
—‘“ We look with the deepest excitement and appre- 
hension (mit einer unheimlichen Spannung) upon the 
further exertions made to divert upon Germany all 
the dissatisfaction which presses upon the mind of 
the Russian people. We cannot possibly stop these 
efforts; we are not responsible for their success; we 
must simply wait for what is to come. But we ask 
ourselves whether the hatred and the jealousy of a 
statesman who has not succeeded in becoming the 
first man of his time will be able to destroy the 
centennial edifice of the Russo-German friendship. If 
this edifice should one day suddenly collapse, the 
consequences will be felt abroad in the widest sense.” 
The fost, like the North German Gazette, has been: 
very Russophile all through these last few years, following 
simply the parole given out by Prince Bismarck himself. 
It is, therefore of no mean importance that in the 
columns of that special mouthpiece of his we should’ 
read of the existence of great political dissatisfac- 
tion among the Russian people (not among Nihilists 
only); that we should hear of attempts made to 
foil a Russian opposition at home by a new foreign 
complication; that we should be informed of the 
irreconcilable differences between Prince Gortschakoff and 
Prince Bismarck; and that even the possibility of a 
sudden rupture between the two Governments and 
countries should be contemplated with deep excitement 
as a not impossible event. Language like this, held in a 
journal of well-known semi-official connection, has its. 
meaning, even though carefully-worded démentis may 
afterwards be doled out to the startled public in some 
Government Messenger or Imperial Advertiser, either at 
St. Petersburg or at Berlin. When friendship has been 
practically explained away in the manner done by the 
Fost, it cannot be explained back by a painfully concocted,, 
communicated note in another Governmental organ. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, it is a patent 
fact that the aggressive Panslavist Party which would fain 
extend Russian influence, not only over Turkey, but 
also over Austria-Hungary, has latterly obtained the upper 
hand in the councils of the Czar ; and that the mingled 
pride, resulting from the achievements of the late war, 
and the disappointment at not having reaped all the 
desired fruits, have caused this outburst against the self- 
styled “honest broker,” who is accused of having leant 
too much at the Berlin Congress, towards the views of 
England and Austria. The tone assumed by Russian 
politicians of the Gortschakoff school even now may 
give us an idea of the “bounce” they would have dis- 
played had the stipulations of the San Stefano Conven- 
tion gone entirely uncontested. Those, indeed, err gravely 
who believe that the peace of the world could be 
secured by letting Russia have it all her own way in the 
East. The more she is humoured there, the greater will 
be her further demands. Were she to have Constanti- 
nople, the result would only be the creation of an 
immediate danger to the Mediterranean countries—to 
Greece first, and to Italy next. A glance at the fate 
which has successively befallen the Baltic provinces, 
Poland and Finland—all countries of higher culture than 
Russia herself—and a further glance at the incessant 
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southward movement by which she endeavours to reach 
the Bosphorus, the Dardanelles, and the A®gean Sea, 
which, in fact, was the Czar’s aim in the San Stefano 
stipulations, must for all thinking men be convincing 
proof of the generally pernicious character of Muscovite 
policy as regards the security of Europe. 

For the time being, a conflict between Russia and 
Germany may not have to be apprehended in the imme- 
diate future. Still, it will be as well to point to the fact 
of Russian railway works in the direction of Germany 
being pushed on just now with great rapidity, whilst fresh 
German fortifications, like those of Thorn, are equally 
carried on with extraordinary haste. Gortschakoff and 
Bismarck mistrust each other, though the occupants of 
the thrones still play, by means of personal interviews, 
the affectionate game of uncle and nephew. The friend- 
ship between William I. and Alexander II. “ rises”—to 
use the words which the German Chancellor once chose 
—“ like a stately tower above all petty misunderstand- 
ings.” But this saying, too, was uttered about the 
time when the prophecy concerning the “little bit of 
Herzegovina” was launched with such confidence ; and 
after all, the personal friendship of monarchs does not 
matter so much in politics. There was much friendly 
personal intercourse between the King of Prussia and 
Napoleon III. before 1870; but that intercourse did not 
prevent the war, or the transportation of the French 
Emperor to Wilhelmshéhe. Again, looking at the per- 
fectly charming friendliness with which William I. and 
Francis Joseph have conversed before and after the war 
of 1866, one would think, on reading the reports of 
their interviews, that they were long-lost brothers who 
could not see enough of each other, when their eyes at 
last met again. ‘These jokes belong to the very métier 
of kings ; and no political conclusion can be drawn from 
them. On an emergency, if need be, even the Uncle 
and Nephew would rush towards each other for a purpose 
very different from an effusive embrace. The sum and 
substance of the whole entanglement is that the menace 
of a new colossal war hangs over Europe, because 
Russia was not in time stopped from her lawless 
onslaught against Turkey. For this outlook the world 
has to thank Prince Bismarck’s remarkable foresight, 
as well as the patriotic and liberal bearing of our own 
Opposition in Parliament. 


CHINESE INFLUENCE IN ASIA. 


UCH has recently been written on the subject of 

the Chinese in Central Asia. We have heard 

of military triumphs along all the frontier of the Empire, 
which has been restored to its ancient limits. Victorious 
campaigns in Yunnan, along the Tian Shan, and in 
Kashgaria have succeeded one another with extraordinary 
rapidity, considering the great distances that intervene ; 
and there is good reason for saying that another triumph 
is yet in store for the Celestials in the shape of a restora- 
tion by Russia of their old province of Kuldja. Ali these 
events would be remarkable in themselves. They are 
rendered doubly so by the fact that they have been 
brought to pass by a Power which was considered to have 
surk to the lowest depths of effeteness, and whose con- 
tinued existence was held to be more than problematical. 
There are those who are still disposed to question the 
durability of the Chinese triumphs in Central Asia, and 
who appear to take an absolute pleasure in depreciating 
them. These may be right in being sceptical to the last, 
but surely it is rather late in the day for persons to say 
in the face of patent facts, as has been said, that the 
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Celestials are ‘“ wholly incapable of reform.” He must 
be a bold man, and supremely indifferent to the teachings 
of the past, who can declare that the Chinese are so in- 
capable of improvement that their conquests must prove 
ephemeral unless England aids them. Much of this line 
of argument is due to a certain vague sense of apprehen- 
sion which has been produced by these unlooked-for 
events. No authority on the subject has as yet claimed 
for China any higher position than that of being one 
of the three great Powers in Central Asia; but then, if 
her strength is not as formidable as that of her two neigh- 
bours, her prestige and influence are scarcely less. great 
than theirs. It is not only here and in Russia that we 
are beginning to appreciate the revival of the warlike 
sentiment of the Chinese. A German military journal 
of high standing has devoted a considerable portion of 
its space to prove that China is. “the natural ally of Ger- 
many,” and the article, a translation of which appeared 
in the Standard of Monday, deserves to be read. This 
rather advanced thesis is probably to be attributed to the 
present strained relations between Russia and Germany ; 
but none the less is it significant as showing that people 
are waking up to the fact that the Empire of China is 
one of the great institutions of the world. 

What are the causes of the great influence possessed 
by China? To our fathers it would have appeared 
strange that any serious account should be taken of the 
Chinese at all, and as for considering them in the light 
of soldiers, that myth, which had once obtained among 
China merchants, was demolished when Canton was 
bombarded. It is necessary to remember that in Central 
Asia there have been no such violent transitions in 
popular sentiment. The Chinese have always had a 
great reputation among Central Asiatics. The feeling 
existed long before the appearance of the Mongols, and 
its nature can be best judged by stating that there is an 
old tradition still prevalent among the Mohammedan 
peoples of Turkestan that the end of the world will be 
heralded by a great Chinese outpouring into Western 
Asia. Similar sentiments on this point are met with 
among the Kirghiz of the Steppe, and the frontier tribes 
of Burmah. In the capitals of the Khanates there has 
always been a deep-seated belief in the great power of 
China, and, despite the triumphs of Russian generals, 
the remembrance of the former prowess of the Celestials 
is still fresh in the minds of the people of those States. 
The overthrow of the Tungani and the late Yakoob Beg 
has sufficed to revive all China’s prestige ; and at the 
present moment the talk in the bazaars of Bokhara, 
Samarcand, and Tashkent is rather of the doings of the 
Chinese beyond the Pamir than of the rivalry of England 
and Russia in Central Asia. It must not be supposed 
that that prestige is to be attributed to recent events. 
Its origin is to be found in the past, in the victories of 
the soldiers of Keen Lung among others. It is more 
difficult to define the actual value of this reputation than - 
to explain it; for China’s prestige, unlike that of England, 
and, in a smaller degree, of Russia as well, inspires those 
it acts upon with apprehension rather than confidence; 
and apprehension, we know, is very much akin to 
hate. This consideration detracts very considerably 
from the value of China’s frestige. She is strong to 
fight, and to do a thing; but then, unlike others, she is 
always compelled to exert her strength to accomplish her 
purpose. If a province revolt, it has always to be won 
back with the sword, and at the cost of a great effort. 
There is no doubt that this is the weak point in China’s 
strength. Her very size is against her. With the in- 
adequate means of communication between Kansuh and 
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Kashgar it is a matter of the greatest difficulty and 
expense to maintain an efficient army for any length of 
time in the heart of Central Asia. But still, notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, the Chinese have won back 
all the possessions that they had lost, and their name now 
stands as high as ever it did before. There is also not a 
shadow of a reason for supposing that the Chinese, when 
they have accomplished the objects for which they com- 
menced these campaigns, will trouble their heads about 
their neighbours’ affairs. It is most probable that they 
would remain contented spectators of whatever events 
Central Asia might be the scene of. With the restoration 
of Kuldja it is extremely doubtful if the Pekin Govern- 
ment would think it prudent to raise up a fresh question 
with Russia about the Manchurian frontier, so long as 
there were no symptoms of an aggressive movement from 
the Amour. The Chinese would then be able to direct 
all their attention to the improvement of their lines of 
communication, and to the reorganisation of the whole of 
their army ; and if they are wise they will not lose a day 
in undertaking those most necessary measures. 

It is in striking contrast with China’s influence on land 
to see how little feared she is onthe sea. ‘‘ Her domi- 
nion stops with the shore.” ‘The truth of this is forced 
upon us by the remembrance of what little respect the 
Japanese, who as a Power are incomparably inferior to 
the Chinese, have shown towards or felt for Pekin. For 
centuries they have laughed, secure, at the cumber- 
some and inert strength of the Celestials; and even 
the Mongol conquerors, when they overran the Con- 
tinent from the Don to the China Sea, failed in 
an attempt against Japan. Japan has also, until 
lately, kept pace with the age in a greater degree 
than China has ; and her naval superiority has been ren- 
dered the more assured by the addition of gunboats and 
ironclads to her fleet. She has acquired the confidence 
begotten of a consciousness of strength, and has quite 
recently defied the Chinese Government in a manner 
that will, however, scarcely be tolerated. The islands of 
Loo-Chow, which have for centuries been under the pro- 
tection of China, were occupied by a Japanese army last 
April, and what may be called formal possession has 
been taken of them. If the Japanese superiority at sea 
is as unquestionable as they think it is, there is little risk 
in the deed ; and China will have perforce to acquiesce 
in a loss that she is impotent to recover. But China has 
also been buying gunboats and other vessels. She has in 
her numberless boating and fishing population the very 
best material for men-of-war’s men, and she has actually 
afloat a fleet of ships, officered in many cases by Euro- 
peans, and including in the Epsilon class the most formid- 
able vessels afloat of their size. It is probable, therefore, 
that the Japanese will not for long be left in undisturbed 
possession of the Loo Chow islands. At present China’s 
influence stops with the land; but it only needs the 
adoption of Western improvements to become a practical 
fact also in the neighbouring seas. On the Continent 
of Asia it is a great and mysterious power, to which 
no statesman should show himself indifferent. 


A CHILD'S MEMORIES. 
THE LADDER. 


In our woodyard one apple-tree 
Quite touched the sky, I knew ; 

For when the boughs swung I could see 
Blue bits of Heaven break through. 
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The big red apples glittered bright, 
So high up in the sun, 

An Angel, without stooping, might 
Have plucked the topmost one. 


A long, green-painted ladder leant 
Among the boughs ;—’twas odd, 

But 7 was sure that ladder went 
Right up the tree to God. 


I longed to climb and see His place, 
But then I was so young— 

Just two—and what.a fearful space 
Divided rung from rung! 


THE Upwarp LOooK. 


I cried because I was afraid. 

Strange people came about the place ; 
They’d laid my mother in a.chest, 

And spread a cloth upon her face. 
And then they whispered up and down ; 

And all of them were dressed in black ; 
And women that I did not know 

Kissed me and said, “ Poor little Jack.” 
And then the great black horses came— 

Their tails trailed almost on the ground— 
And there were feathers on the coach, 

And all the neighbours stood around. 


And when the horses went away, 

The house no longer seemed the same, 
And I grew frightened, and I called 

For Mother ; but she never came, 
And soI cried! But then my Aunt 

Came weeping when she heard my cries ; 
And I was such a little thing 

I looked up to her streaming eyes. 


I looked up to her streaming eyes ! 

And it has often seemed since then, 
At times of threatening, doubt, distress, 

That, full-grown to the life of men, 
Just so have I looked up—just so 

Some being of a higher sphere, 
Aware of laws from me concealed, 

Has downward looked and dropped a tear— 
A tear of pity for the pain 

That I must feel when I’ve outgrown 
This larger childhood, and have learned 

To know myself as I am known. 

WILLIAM CANTON. 


SEPTEMBER SHOOTING. 


" IRST catch your hare, and then cook it,” render 

it how you may, is an adage that at the present 
moment comes home to many of us with unpleasant 
force, especially if we substitute for the timid hare the 
significant word partridge, or, as the keeper is wont to 
term it, “them birds.” From every side the reports are 
of the most gloomy description, and on many estates 
owners have wisely determined to postpone the “ first of 
September” to a more convenient season. When the 
fact of the first broods having come to an untimely end 
by reason of the ceaseless downpour became an esta- 
blished thing, hopes were entertained that under the 
genial warmth predicted by our American cousins the 
second batch would be ready to make their appearance 
at the appointed time ; but as the days went on, and the 
rain still kept coming down, the most sanguine began to 
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shake their heads, and realise how little trust was to be 
put in any child of man, Brother Jonathan not excepted. 
The warm weather never arrived, hay which should have 
been thatched months ago still lay in the fields, roots in 
many places were at the bottom of a lake, and no signs 
of harvest had at the end of August made themselves 


visible. Such a prospect as this, it may safely be affirmed, 
has not been seen for many a year, and sportsmen who 
insisted on keeping “the first” had to choose between 
dragging over heavy, sodden land, with an occasional 
shot at a barren brace, and the satisfaction of putting 
up a small covey of weakly “ cheepers,” or walking through 
the standing crops, and so in a further degree damaging 
the farmer, whose cup was already full to overflowing. 
The alternative most generally adopted has been to post- 
pone the shooting until the harvest is home, or, if not 
home, at all events in sheaf; and there is little doubt 
that this is the most sensible and most sportsman- 
like course. Granted that October shooting requires 
straighter powder and better training, and that the 
bird who in September would have found himself “in 
the net,” in October tops the fence with a derisive 
“chuck,” and the loss perhaps of a few tail-feathers. 
Still is not the satisfaction when you do stop one, coming, 
say, on a wind, the greater in proportion to the skill 
required? And in a year like the present one does not 
contemplation of the miserable little thing about the 
‘size of a well-grown sparrow, side by side with the article 
of uncertain age, but of certain toughness, make one 
feel that the game and the candle do not bear their 
proper ratio? Are not the heavy going, the disap- 
pointment of self and friends, the insulted dogs, the 
visible discontent of the keeper and his satellites, 
-sufficient reasons for waiting?” Therefore those who have 
waited are, we maintain, the most sensible, and this 
brings us to the question whether it would not be better 
to make the shooting-season a movable one, and not, as 
now, a fixed date. ‘There is much to be said on both 
sides, and it may be urged that those who have shooting 
can please themselves whether they begin on the opening 
day or not. But this is hardly the fact, for in every estate 
there are some small landowners adjacent who would not 
be so long-suffering, and what between their constant 
hedge-popping and the poachers’ nets the birds would, 
by the time the larger proprietor thought fit to commence 
the campaign, be so wild that shooting, except by driving, 
would be labour lost. Again, it will be said that a 
movable feast would cause endless confusion, and that 
some counties are more forward than others, and 
these, we confess, seem to be almost insurmountable 
difficulties. The method which would seem perhaps best 
to meet the case, would be for the principal landowners 
of the various counties each year to meet the first week 
in July and forward a statement as to the prospects of 
the season and their views as to the date on which 
shooting might fairly commence, which might be em- 
bodied in tabular form. When these statements were 
tto hand a mean could be struck, the date for the 
shooting season determined, and the edict given 
accordingly. However, it is scarcely likely that this 
will be done, so we must hope that next year we shall 
revert to our old weather instead of having to put 
up with a muddle of the Meteorological Office and 
second-hand Yankee storms. Then, perhaps, turnips 
may be turnips, and partridges less than ten shillings a 
brace. 
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INDIAN WHEAT. 


HE Report on Indian Wheat by Dr. Forbes Watson, 
which has just been issued in the form of a Blue 
Book, is a valuable contribution towards the solution of a 
highly important subject. Much as our farmers com- 
plain of the competition to which they are subjected by 
foreign wheat-growers, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that another rival, as formidable as any yet in the 
field, is eagerly awaiting an opportunity of entering the 
contest under more favourable conditions than it has 
hitherto obtained. The importance of India as a wheat- 
producing country has only of late begun to be appre- 
ciated. Our greatest dependency is, in fact, surpassed 
in this respect by only one country in the world; and it 
is highly probable that if statistics of the wheat grown 
in the native States were obtained, it would be shown 
that the out-turn even of America was equalled, if not 
exceeded, by that of India. During each of the past 
two years upwards of 45,000,000 quarters have been pro- 
duced across the Atlantic. India now produces (without 
calculating the wheat grown in the native States) from 
30,000,000 to 35,000,000 quarters per annum, or about 
the same as France and Russia. With this may be 
com pared the production of the United Kingdom, which 
only amounts to from 10,000,000 to 13,000,000 quarters 
perannum. The importance of India, therefore, as a 
wheat-growing country is apparent. 

Nevertheless, this fact is only just getting to be under- 
stood in this country. Various causes have contributed 
to this result, the principal being that the shipments to 
England have been generally of an inferior quality. 
According to Dr. Forbes Watson the three chief causes 
which tend to depreciate Indian wheat in European 
markets are (a) the mixture of different varieties of wheat 
—white and red, hard and soft—in the same sample ; 
(4) the admixture of other grain, such as barley, rape, 
and linseed ; and (c) the presence of foreign matters, 
such as chaff, earth, lumps of clay, and dirt of every 
description. But drawbacks of this sort would be easy 
of removal if the Indian wheat export trade were at all 
properly organised. In the first place more care would 
be exercised in the selection of seed; in the second, 
sim ple screening and winnowing machinery would 
replace the imperfect and generally obsolete methods 
still in vogue in India. This last improvement would, 
it is calculated, enhance the value of Indian wheat by at 
least 2s. 6d. per quarter. Another urgently-needed im- 
provement is the introduction of steam  threshing- 
ma chines, though their great expense and unsuitability 
in m any respects to the Indian system of farming, seems 
likely to prevent their general adoption. Still, as Dr, 
Forbes Watson points out, “in some of the principal 
exporting districts such machines might be used with the 
greatest advantage. In addition to the clean condition 
of the grain, a great saving would be effected in the time 
required for the preparation of the crop for the market, 
and its shipment to this country. In this manner the 
ravages of the weevil, one of the greatest obstacles to 
the development of the Indian wheat trade, would be 
reduced to a minimum, and Indian wheat could be 
delivered in this country just at that period before the 
gathering of the English harvest, when stocks are lowest 
and prices at their highest.” It may be added that this 
estimate of the result of introducing steam threshing 
machinery into India is borne out by the marked im- 
provement which has characterised the wheat of Egypt 
and Russia since those countries availed themselves of 
similar advantages. As to weevils, it cannot be doubted 
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that the samples of Indian wheat hitherto sent to this 
country have, with scarcely an exception, been immensely 
depreciated by the ravages of these creatures. 

It seems indisputable that India can produce a 
splendid crop of the finest wheat, and this, too, under 
circumstances of considerable disadvantage. English- 
men are so accustomed to regard the poor ryot as a shift- 
less creature, living from hand to mouth in the most 
careless manner possible, that any information to the 
contrary comes quite as a surprise. It is certain, however, 
that in many respects he is an agriculturist of an 
advanced stamp. If, therefore, to his considerable 
native intelligence and industry can be added the 
resources of practical science, very satisfactory results 
may be expected. Besides the improvements in ma- 
chinery to which we have alluded, others in connection 
with the milling process might be introduced with ad- 
vantage, especially as it has been objected to Indian hard 
wheat that it is too hard; but when these drawbacks 
have been overcome, there seems no reason to doubt 
that the best markets will be open to the wheat-growers of 
Behar, Oude, and the Punjab. The discovery that after 
wetting it or mixing it with English grain, especially after 
a wet harvest, it may be readily ground in the ordinary 
way greatly increased the favour with which Indian wheat 
was regarded in this country ; and the new milling pro- 
cess to which reference has been made now renders even 
these preliminary processes unnecessary. Moreover, in 
view of the fact that Indian hard wheat is specially 
suited to the manufacture of macaroni, which is so 
important an industry in Geneva, Naples, and elsewhere, 
Italy should prove to be a valuable market to Indian 
growers. Altogether, it may safely be concluded that as 
a wheat-producing country India has a bright future ; so 
bright a one, indeed, that it may be expected to more 
than counteract the effect of the depreciation of silver 
from which that country has of late so severely suffered. 





THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


HE tendency of elected bodies to exaggerate their 

own importance has frequently been the theme of 

the satirist’s sarcasm and the humourist’s jokes. Bumble- 
dom is a word which we may almost say grew of itself 
out of the dignified airs assumed by parish vestries and 
parish beadles ; and the airs become more dignified and 
more amusing than they are, even, in a rural parish when 
they clothe the inanities exchanged over the green table 
of the same “ Local Board” in the mock garments of 
Imperial gravity. In very many cases the numerous 
different Boards which, for as many different purposes, 
** sit” all over England do no harm, and are useful safety- 
valves for pushing self-conceited men who might otherwise 
make themselves disagreeable in more mischievous ways. 


_We do not think that the majority of them do any good, 


as, where a comparison has been possible, we have not 
noticed any marked improvement since their constitution. 
A “Watch Committee” in a provincial town is so 
notoriously incapable of looking after the safety of the 
inhabitants when it is seriously endangered, that a com- 
paratively despotic chief of the police has to be appointed 
wherever the population exceeds moderate limits. To get 
anything sensible or economical carried out by a metro- 
politan vestry, or by one of its sub-committees, has long 
been abandoned by all sane ratepayers as’a hopeless task. 
Yet this self-government, negative though its results may 
have been, has so far not been actually mischievous. If 
little has been effected, at any rate little has been 
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attempted. The fact that the eyes of Europe are on the 
Eatanswill Highway Board, although repeatedly and em- 
phatically asserted, has not generally resulted in that 
Board imposing an alarming rate, nor in its taking all its 
neighbours’ affairs under its control. Fully aware of 
their own importance, most Boards have had the good 
sense to feel that if they made that importance too 
unpleasant to the electors, they would soon learn to be 
able to parade it. And the blunders committed by them 
have, at the worst, been confined to a limited area, 
and have been partial in their effects. 

With the London School Board the case is other- 
wise. It is unfortunately no longer a subject merely 
for good-natured ridicule or facetious banter. It has 
received from Parliament powers far more extensive 
than those hitherto conferred on any local body, and 
it can exercise these powers over a very large area. It 
has used its strength in a manner which is gradually 
but surely rousing not only a few malcontents, but an 
overwhelming majority of the ratepayers against it. The 
School Board was instituted for the purpose of pro- 
viding school accommodation for children whose parents 
could not, or would not, provide it for them elsewhere ; it 
is now, however, attempting nothing less than the absolute 
destruction of all primary schools not instituted by itself. 
Powers were given it to enforce the attendance of children 
who were not properly taught at private schools or at 
home; it is using these powers to harry and persecute 
parents, to deprive them in many cases of the valuable 
contribution towards their scanty earnings which their 
older children supply, and to ruin the prospects of many 
households. Neither Parliament nor the nation ever 
intended that ratepayers should be forced to pay, at an 
extravagant price, for the education of children little 
poorer—nay, in many cases richer—than their own. Yet 
this is what the School Board is persistently doing on an 
enormous scale. The poor clerk with #100 a year on 
which to support his family contributes largely towards 
the education of that of his neighbour, the working 
engineer, who earns £3 a week or £156 a year, but not 
being a householder escapes the rates. And this is but 
one-half of the injustice which the clerk suffers. Formerly 
he was able to select a cheap private day-school to which 
he could send his children, without their being obliged 
to mix with street-Arabs, or those unfortunate children 
whose parents were not likely to teach them whole- 
some lessons at home. Now, the private adventure 
schools are being ruined one after another by the ambi- 
tious competition of the School Board, which is deli- 
berately using the money of which ratepayers are plun- 
dered to destroy the career of hundreds of respectable 
and hard-working people, and to deprive these very rate- 
payers of institutions which were infinitely useful to them. 
The clerk has no choice left except either to send his 
children to the Board-schools, where it is notorious that 
the most disgusting language and habits are unfortunately 
but too prevalent among the children, or to pay away 
another huge slice of his income in order to get them 
educated at schools far beyond his means. It is no exag- 
geration to assert that the immense class of persons with 
small fixed incomes, say up to £200 a-year, which also 
includes a number of petty shopkeepers, have in many 
cases been almost reduced to penury by the action of the 
School Board. Unfortunately, the letter of the law does 
not prevent this action. The Board at Whitehall has, it 
is true, lately exercised the powers vested in it to check 
a waste of public money, which from being extravagant 
was fast becoming impudently reckless, but it has no 
means of causing the School Board to adhere to the 
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spirit of the Act which created it, There is no possible 
check of sufficient strength to prevent its continuing its 
course of mischief. It has, like other Boards, a bound- 
less idea of its mission ; but unlike other Boards it unfor- 
tunately possesses the power of putting these ideas into 
practice. It does, indeed, educate a very large number 
of children who would not, unless a Board of some 
sort existed, be educated at all. But, apart from the 
question whether the education obtained at Board 
Schools be a fairly good one—which many of our most 
respected authorities take leave to doubt—there cannot 
be the slightest doubt of two facts. One is that this edu- 
cation costs a very great deal too much, more than twice 
what it ought to cost, and the other, that the Board is 
educating, or, as one of its members elegantly expressed 
it, “ is trying to catch in the educational net,” more than 
twice as many children as it ought to teach. Reducing, 
therefore, the mischief it is doing to ‘the chief heads, it 
may be fairly stated that the rates imposed by the School 
Board are just four times as high as they should be, and 
would be if it confined its operations to its legitimate 
sphere, and were unassuming, careful, and sensible, 
instead of extending them far beyond it, and being pre- 
tentious, reckless, and utopian ; that it is exercising its 
power of compelling attendance in a manner which is 
as cruel as it is inquisitorial, and would be absolutely 
horrible if its operations were not occasionally checked 
by the good sense of a magistrate; and, finally, that the 
injury it has done by destroying private schools is pro- 
bably as great as the good it is doing by having seized a 
number of street-Arabs in its educational clutches. And 
it must not be forgotten that this stitution, which is 
rapidly becoming an incubus absolutely intolerable, is 
being used by a very large number of persons for their 
own private objects; mainly forthe comparatively harmless 
one of acquiring a pompous, and, as ‘we venture to pre- 
dict, a most unfortunate notoriety, but largely, also, by 
an army of builders, contractors, tradesmen, and specula- 
tors of all sorts, for more sordid, if not more mischievous 
ends. 


NAVAL TYPES. 
Il.—THE “SALT HORSE” LIEUTENANT. 


HE “Salt Horse” Lieutenant, so called from his 
qe general style and conversation vividly recalling 
the period when that dainty was the staple article of 
diet in her Majesty’s ships, is a frequent feature in the 
service. He is usually an officer of some standing in 
his rank, who has served most of his time in small craft, 
and, although hardly senior enough to have a grievance 
about promotion, is continually growling at the number 
of men who have passed over his head, either from staff 
or yacht appointments, or, as he contemptuously ex- 
presses it, for “ running about in the bush potting nig- 
gers through the stern.” He is seldom to be met with 
in ships of any size ; flagships are his abomination ; and 
if he should by chance be appointed to one, he generally 
manages to get out of it at the earliest opportunity. His 
favourite billet, and one for which he is well suited, is 
First Lieutenant ofa small craft—say, a second-class 
corvette on a distant station, where the Admiral is not 
met with once in a twelvemonth. Then, particularly if 
the Captain is an easy-going man, disposed to let things 
“slide,” “Salt Horse ’’ is in his glory. 

The ordinary duties of the position may be briefly 
described as best fulfilled by someone possessing the 
qualities of a police-sergeant and charwoman in about 
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equal proportions, and he slaves at them with an ardour 


worthy of a better cause. The hands are turned up at _ 


five o’clock in the morning to scrub decks, when he is 
usually the first man on deck, and may shortly after- 


wards be seen, paddling about barefoot, up to his ankles 


in slush, and “ wiring in ” to everybody at once. Woe 
betide the unfortunate mate of the deck if he should 
turn up five minutes late; hé is probably addressed 
something after this style :—‘‘ Now, then, Sir! what the 
dickens do you mean by sauntering up here half-an-hour 
behind time as if you were a half-pay Admiral?” (Slight 
pause here.) “If you ave a halfpay Admiral, with a 
park, you know, then go home to your park, but don’t 
come here,” &c. ‘ Park” is always brought out very 
slow and sneeringly, as a great point, and the general 
effect is to send the unfortunate sub off, looking (to 
borrow somebody’s simile) like a man who has killed his 
father and doesn’t quite know what to do with the body. 
The above is a good specimen of “ Salt Horse’s ” lighter 
and more sarcastic vein. If he should chance to bea 
little out of temper, which occasionally happens, his 
language is much more forcible. After the decks are 
dried, the hammocks have to be ‘stowed, ropes coiled 
down, wood and brass work cleaned, and the thousand 
and one other operations of ship work performed, all of 
which are personally superintended by him; and, as this 
supervision continues throughout that and every other day 
with the same attention to details and candid criticism of 
any shortcoming on the part of subordinates, he has by no 
means an easy billet. But his labours are not without 
their results. The ship is kept as clean as a new pin; 
everyone does his share of work (or has an extremely 
warm time of it), and routine proceeds with the regu- 
larity of clockwork. Although there is no doubt he 
thoroughly understands and does his duty, his method 
of doing it is peculiar to himself, His golden rule fora 
commanding officer is, “ Never own yourself in the 
wrong”; for the better carrying out of which maxim he 
has by long practice acquired an amount of “ bounce” 
and “brass” perfectly astounding. An anecdote is 
related of a noted “Salt Horse” man which well illus- 
trates this. Coming on deck one Saturday after the 
usual extra cleaning of that day, his eagle-eye detected, 
as he thought, a neglect of dutyon the part of the Senior 
Quartermaster. Sending for that official, he demanded, 
“ Why isn’t the deck-cloth down round the standard com- 
pass P”—“ There is none, Sir!” said the man.—* You're 
a liar!” was the reply ; “send for the Second Quarter- 
master.” Up came Quartermaster No. 2. ‘“ Where is 
the deck-cloth for the standard compass ?”—* There is 
none, Sir !” said the unconscious man.—“ You're a liar !” 
said his commander, with the same accent of calm con- 
viction ; ‘send for the Third Quartermaster.” Up came 
Quartermaster No. 3, to whom was put the same ques- 
tion with the same result. “ You're a@// liars!” said 
“Salt Hero,” *‘ and to prove that you are, I’ll send for 
the sailmaker who made the deck-cloth.” The three 
delinquents fell in on the quarter-deck, and awaited, in 
trembling suspense, the arrival of the sailmaker who was 
to decide their fate. On that worthy being hastily 
fetched by an awe-struck messenger, his commander 
solemnly addressed him in a tone which said plainly 
“Deny it if you dare,” “Where is the deck-cloth you 
made for the standard compass? ”—“ I never made one, 
Sir!” said the man, ‘trembling; “I made them for all 
the hatchways and the other compasses, but there was 
no more old canvas.”—““ Why,” cried “Salt Horse,” not 
in the slightest degree disconcerted, “‘you’re the diggest 
liar of the lot! Now go and ‘make another, and if you 
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tell me after that you haven’t got one, I’ll disrate the 
whole of you.” Now, if there:is one thing more certain 
than another, it is that those four men went off the 
quarter-deck with a guilty expression that would have 
convicted them of outrageous:mendacity anywhere, while 
t heir commanding officer walked.up and. down. with the 
air of a man who has vindicated truth and honesty against 
tremendous. odds, and knows it. The ship’s company 
would think none the worse of: him for sticking to his 
point, and the story was probably repeated on the lower 
deck, with chuckles, for months afterwards. Sailors, in 
fact, will stand almost anything from a man they respect, 
and the typical “Salt Horse” Lieutenant, quite apart 
from “bounce,” has considerable claims in that way. 
He is usually a practical seaman of the best description, 
competent to show any man in the ship his duty, from 
the boatswain downwards. But, unfortunately, he will 
not allow that the necessities of modern warfare demand 
anything more either from himself or others. Gunnery 
he detests in all its branches, and, next to the Gunnery 
Lieutenant, at whom he never loses a chance of having a 
shy, his pet aversion is a dandified midshipman. If there 
should chance to be a lad on board. who answers that 
description, he leads him a dog’s life, and publicly 
alludes to him as a “prancing peacock, thinking of 
nothing but his shirt-front,” arriving at this extraordinary 
bird by a process peculiar to himself. Sometimes the 
aggrieved youngster appeals to the Captain, complaining 
that he is brought into contempt before the men, when 
he gets small satisfaction, except, perhaps, the assurance 
from the Capéain that the remark was not intended to 
be overheard by the ship’s company. To do “Salt 
Horse’ justice, he never bears any malice for this 
slight rebellion against his authority, except, perhaps, 
that he is a trifle more sarcastic than before. There is 
only one instance on record of an individual of this 
kind being fairly taken aback. Observing that the mid- 
shipman of the watch was sloping about the deck in an 
absent-minded kind of way, he opened fire upon him in 
his usual style with allusions to “‘ peacocks” and “half-pay 
Admirals,” &c. Now the youngster, who was a bit of a 
“ninny,” had an intense admiration for his superior, 
which he showed by copying him in small traits of voice 
and manner, and particularly in a very nasal intonation 
affected by him. .Looking at his irate commander, he 
replied in most mellifluous tones, ‘I beg your pardon, 
Sir, but I was just then in a drown study/” It was 
altogether too much for “Salt Horse” ; he could only 
murmur, “ A brown study! Oh, Lord!” and retired to 
the wardroom, from which he did not emerge for a con- 
siderable time. 

The extreme ty pe of lieutenant, the man who made 
his own clothes, drank nothing but rum, occupied his 
half-pay time by serving incog. before the mast in a 
merchant ship, and was strongly suspected of an inclina- 
tion to go about with a marlingspike round his neck and 
a fid of grease in, his hat, has almost faded from the 
service, and kindred spirits of more moderate views. are 
becoming comparatively rare; but it will be a matter of 
doubtful congratulation when they disappear altogether ; 
the Navy can ill spare one of the hard-working brother- 
hood. As seamen they are above criticism, and in many 
ot her ways, bar certain little peculiarities set down here, 
are worthy of admiration and respect. 
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THE YORKSHIRE CARNIVAL. 


NCE more the publication of the great Autumn 
- Handicaps warns us that we have commenced 
the last portion of the year’s racing, and that Tuesday 
next is the opening day of the great Yorkshire Festival, 
which for more than a century has. been one of the 
principal events of the racing world, What thoughts of 
Auld Lang Syne are conjured up by the bare mention 
of Doncaster! Of the glorious days when the meeting 
was chiefly confined to the North Country families ; when 
the Dukes of Leeds and Hamilton, the Fitzwilliams, the 
Rockinghams, and the Strathmores strove for victory 
against Sir John Kaye, Sir Mark Sykes, Sir Harry Vane, 
Sir. Thomas Gascoigne, Sir Charles Turner, Colonel 
Mellish, and other sportsmen of that era; and when 
George the Fourth, then Prince of Wales, patronised with 
his stud and person the. North Country meetings. From 
these days we pass on to an era when the Duke of Cleve- 
land, the then Earl of Scarborough, Mr. Peirse, Mr. 
Petre, and Mr. Watt were giants in the land ; and then to 
later days, when the Scotts were in their zenith, and the 
Malton establishment presided over by the Wizard of the 
North was all but invincible. Of the sportsmen who 
owned teams in those days nearly all have passed away. 
The Marquis of Westminster, who won the St. Leger with 
Touchstone, Launcelot, and Satirist, is represented, it is 
true, by his.grandson, the present Duke ; and the Zetland 
spots which Voltigeur made famous are still seen at 
Doncaster on the horses of the present owner of the 
title, who is quite as fond of hunting as racing, but as 
M.F.H. and an owner of racehorses is well known and 
liked. The Chesterfield blue and scarlet, which 
Don John carried so successfully in the Doncaster St. 
Leger and Cup of 1838, disappeared on the death of the 
6th Earl in 1866, and the present Earl of Eglinton prefers 
scarlet. to silk, and we miss the tartan which Blue Bonnet, 
Van Tromp, and the Flying Dutchman all bore so well. 
True, we have one honoured name still left, and one who 
never deserted the Malton stable, though his colours are 
seldom as successful as in days of yore. Yet we feel 
sure that none are more respected in the county of 
broad acres, and we should once more hear a good 
old-fashioned Yorkshire roar of delight if a Malton 
trained horse, the property of Mr. John Bowes, should, 
on some future occasion, accomplish the feat which 
Cotherstone just missed and West Australian so nobly 
achieved. 

“Tempora mutantur!” we may well exclaim when 
comparing even the Doncaster of the present day with 
the Doncaster that we can remember of former days. 
Two things have certainly not changed, one being the 
excellent quality of the sport provided, and the other the 
rapacity of the inhabitants, who consider it their bounden 
duty to reap a rich harvest by fair means or foul during 
the four days. We have heard of two.gentlemen being 
charged for something like 40 lbs. of ham and half a ton 
of coals for kitchen fires, and have ourselves paid for 
lodgings considerably. more than the annual rental value 
of the cottage ; yet we put up with this and even worse 
grievances on account of the splendid sport to be seen 
on the Town Moor, and for a sight, which to true lovers 
of horseflesh is one of the most interesting features pos- 
sible. This latter is the sale of yearlings and blood stock by 
the well-known firm of, Messrs, Tattersall, and we are 
glad to notice that this year there will be quite as many 
offered as on any previous occasion, 

The racing, as we mentioned above, commences on 
Tuesday next, and lasts for four days—an average of 
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something like eight items being provided for each day. 
On the opening afternoon the Champagne Stakes for two- 
year-olds is the principal attraction, and this race, which 
was instituted in 1823, has nine times been taken by 
winners of the St. Leger—Memnon, The Colonel, Don 
John, Launcelot, Van Tromp, Flying Dutchman, The 
Marquis, Lord Clifden, and Achievement having landed 
the double event; and it usually brings out some good 
horses, as it probably will this year, seeing that of the 
eighty-three entered, Prestonpans, Mask, Glen-Ronald, 
Napsbury, Geraldine, Papoose, Triermain, Evasion, and 
Henry George have all earned winning brackets. Mask 
gained a high reputuation when he cantered away from 
his field in the July Stakes at Newmarket; but it is 
whispered he may now be an absentee, wherefore 
the American-bred Geraldine and Henry George 
may prove the best of those that have yet appeared 
in public, although amongst the débutants may be 
found Ercildoune, the highest-priced yearling last year 
at Middle Park, with an own brother to Springfield, 
and the representative of Lord Falmouth, in bygone 
years so formidable at Doncaster. The other important 
event of the afternoon is the Great Yorkshire Handicap 
—a stake instituted in 1842, and usually a good occasion 
for gambling. To discuss the merits of the animals 
engaged would answer no good purpose, so we will just 
remark that Lancastrian is half-brother to Sefton, and 
that Reveller is own brother to Hilarious, who won the 
Cesarevitch in 1877, and that both are leniently weighted. 
The St. Leger is, of course, the main feature of Wed- 
nesday, and indeed of the week ; and since its institu- 
tion in 1778, Champion, Surplice, The Flying Dutchman, 
Voltigeur, West Australian, Blair Athol, Gladiateur, Lord 
Lyon, and Sylvio have been the only Derby winners that 
landed the double event; whilst Queen of Trumps, 
Formosa, Hannah, Marie Stuart, Apology, and Jannette 
have won the Oaks and St. Leger; and Blink Bonny, 
after winning both events at Epsom, failed signally at 
Doncaster. ‘This year the public fancies have been Sir 
Bevys and Wheel of Fortune, the Epsom hero and 
heroine, and, until her defeat by Ruperra at York, the 
mare was considered by many good judges to be quite 
invincible. Since the eventful race for the Yorkshire 
Stakes she has been up and down in the market like 
a bucket in a well, and finally received notice to quit 
on Thursday, so we must look elsewhere for the winner. 
Sir Bevys has not been seen in public since he ran 
at Epsom, but has undergone a thorough prepara- 
tion, and his trainer and friends are sanguine. He 
still makes the same noise in his gallops that was 
noticeable before Epsom, but best judges consider 
he is not affected thereby, and the Rothschild colours 
will be well carried, as will those of Count Lagrange, 
who in Rayon d’Or has a horse of great merit. On 
Wednesday he had a good gallop with Zut and 
others, on account of which his veteran trainer has 
every reason to be sanguine. Robbie Burns and 
Ruperra are genuine candidates, but of this pair we 
prefer the latter, whilst Salteador is said to be much 
improved, and Exeter if ridden out may surprise the 
public. Cadogan, Alchemist, and Rycerski with Zut are 
mentioned as likely starters; and Lansdowne, with 
Fordham up, may more than beat him; but Rayon 
d’Or and Sir Bevys are our particular fancies, and if 
Isonomy competes for the cup on Friday he will 
scarcely be beaten. At present there is every prospect 
of lovely weather, and everyone must hope that it 
will continue and that the best horse will win. 


HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
No. X.—THE DERBYSHIRE SPAS. 


F all the inland watering-places of England, Buxton 
and Matlock are perhaps the only ones which 
retain some credit for medicinal virtues, as well as the 
reputation of being places of amusement. Bath has long 
ceased to be anything but a very pleasant residential 
town, Cheltenham is chiefly restorted to by those who 
suffer from the disease of large families, and Leamington 
is as Cheltenham and as Bath. As for Harrogate and 
Tunbridge Wells they follow suit. But Buxton and Mat- 
lock are still resorted to in almost equal proportions by 
the sick and the healthy. If you addict yourself more 
well than wisely to port wine, and bid the bumper of 
Burgundy fill too frequently, or if—a harder case—your 
convivial ancestors have done this for you, your doctor 
will still pack you off to the bleak-looking town in the 
Peak, and it will go hard but you fetch out of its healing 
waters a fresh lease of tolerable life. If the minor mala- 
dies of rheumatism and dyspepsia make your days a 
burden to you, Matlock has to offer besides some of the 
prettiest and most peculiar scenery of England, baths 
which, assisted by vigorous climbing of hills and moderate 
diet, will soon make you your own man again. Nor, at 
the same time, if you have nothing the matter with you 
at all, can you do much better than visit either, or 
both, of these old-fashioned but pleasing spas. Of their 
own merits anon. But it has to be remembered that 
they lie within comparatively easy reach of an unusually 
large number of unusually varied attractions. The Wye 
and the Derwent have at the right time some of the best 
trout-fishing in England to offer. The moors which fill 
the triangle, whose points are Chatsworth, Sheffield, and 
Glossop, are indeed jealously guarded, but afford to the 
lucky sportsman who counts dukes or Manchester mag- 
nates among his friends, grouse shooting not to be 
beaten either in Scotland or Ireland. As for scenery, 
Dovedale and the rocky district round Castleton are 
both known to every scholar who has got to the end of 
his spelling-book. Against “caves” the incautious tra- 
veller may indeed be warned. Caves, especially when 
lighted by gas, as are most of the Derbyshire caverns, are 
simply dirty, monotonous, and unromantic delusions. 
But Derbyshire scenery is not all caves. It abounds in 
glens, or dales, or canons, to use the more appropriate 
Spanish-American term, which are quite unlike anything 
else. The famous Dovedale is, of course, the greatest of 
these, and nobody who has not seen it, even though he 
may know the Dart and the East Lyn, the Tees and 
the Wye, knows all that is to be found in this island of 
ours. Besides this, there are Chatsworth and Haddon, 
and Hardwick, and Kedleston, and Sudbury for those 
who care—I confess that I do not care—for wandering 
about private houses on sufferance, and under the charge 
of a jealous housekeeper. Of the churches of Derby- 
shire, has not Mr. Cox spoken in many charming and 
careful volumes? And does not Youlgreave hold almost 
the first place among parish churches of moderate size; 
both for the ancient and the modern art therein dis- 
played? 

As both Buxton and Matlock lie close to the highway 
from London to Manchester, they have the advantage of 
a quick and cheap train service, which the southern parts 
of this isle lack. There is nothing to stop the traveller 
on the way ; certainly the ugly and featureless town of 
Derby has not many claims to do so. Even in Derby, 
however, there is one feature, and that is. the cook of the 
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Midland Hotel. An intelligent person with time and 
money to spare should arrive at the Midland headquar- 
ters in time to order dinner, should sleep sweetly in the 
very comfortable hotel where he will have super-excel- 
lently dined, and then proceed next morning to his des- 
tination. I own that I have not been able to account 
for the presence of that cook at Derby, except on the 
supposition that the manufacturers of the town rarely 
dine at home. The run from Derby to Matlock, until 
Cromford is reached, has nothing particular to show, and 
it is not until the traveller gets out at “ The Bath” itself 
that he realises what a country he has got into. These 
Derbyshire dales, when they are well wooded as Matlock 
is, resemble nothing so much as the most ingenious con- 
ception of the skilled scene painter. Mr. Beverley him- 
self in his most gifted moments could produce nothing 
better than Matlock Bath. It is not on a very large 
scale, certainly, but it makes up in prettiness for what it 
loses in grandeur. Moreover, it divides its attractions in a 
very cunning manner. You cannot, except by the most 
brutal hurry, “do” Matlock in a day. The various 
heights by which it is surrounded—Masson, the High Tor, 
Lover’s Walks, the ridge which leads down into Bonsall, 
and the quaint road, also reminding you of the theatre, 
which is called the Via Gellia—are all to be done 
leisurely, in a meditative manner, and with many 
intervals of cigarettes and repose. If you put up at 
the New Bath Hotel (and you cannot do better) 
there is a big bath cut out of the rock in which 
before breakfast and dinner you can wash out your 
dyspepsia in the most effective and agreeable way 
in the world. There is an Old Bath Hotel, too, 
which (after the nature of things) is many years newer 
than the New Bath, and may be briefly described as 
being of the palatial order. It, too, has its spring-fed 
bath. When the immediate attractions of Matlock 
are exhausted, when you have bought blue john and 
Derbyshire spar until you wonder whether your port- 
manteau will not rebel and shed these minerals all 
about the Midland luggage van, the other attractions 
of Derbyshire are all within easy reach. Most of 
them lie close to the main Midland line. Dovedale 
is less accessible, and in order to get at it with any 
comfort it is necessary to spend a night either at 
Ashbourne at the lower end, or at Hartington at the 
upper. Ashbourne, and its “Green Man” are not to 
be slighted. 

The scenery at Buxton is on a larger scale than at 
Matlock, and altogether bleaker and more barren, 
but also more diversified. The town is a_ health 
resort all the year round, its hotels are numerous 
and lodgings many. The “ Palace” will commend 
itself to those who like huge “adle d’hétes, lifts stair- 
cases ten miles long and five miles high, &c. Other- 
wise the old “Saint Anne’s” has never lost its 
reputation as one of the best of inns. There can be 
no doubt about Buxton being a wonderfully healthy 
place. The air has that curious quality which only 
hill air ever has, and for the first hour or so it is apt 
positively to get into one’s head. The neighbourhood 
too is very fine. You are within an easy drive of 
Castleton, with all its wonders, so often celebrated in 
English and Latin prose and verse. You can go and 
see the bottomless Eldon hole, which is not bottom- 
less, and the ebbing and flowing’ well at Tideswell, 
which does not ebb and flow, besides a great many 
more authentic wonders. You can too, (if blasting 
will let you), explore the strange and beautiful little 
valley of Chee Dale, an admirable miniature canon. 
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You can go to Eyam as a pilgrimage to the memory 
of the Mompessons, whose sad and heroic story is 
inseparably connected with the Great Plague and when 
you are there you will, if you be a good pedestrian, 
follow the Ashop up to Glossop, or the Derwent up 
to Bleaklow Stones, through some of the wildest and 
most solitary country to be found anywhere. Nearer 
Buxton there are plenty of walks and drives, but the 
town itself has not very many attractions. Although 
it is rather nearer to the points of interest in North 
Derbyshire than Matlock, it is in my judgment inferior 
to that charming little place as a centre of explora- 
tion. Of course the choice does not lie solely between 
these. If you choose to dwell literally within the 
Duke of Devonshire’s gates, the Edensor Hotel at 
Chatsworth is as central and pleasant a place of sojourn 
as can be found. Those gates, like some in Mr. 
Simcox’s poem, 


Are not shut by night or day, 


at least, at any reasonable hours, and the park belongs 
nearly as much to the casual visitor as to his hospi- 
table Grace. The Peacock at Rowsley, again, has the 
double attraction of being a famous angling inn, and 
of dating from the seventeenth century. An explorer 
of wandering tendencies will probably try all these 
resting-places in turn, and he must be difficult to 
please if he is not satisfied with one or other of them 


SAUNTERER. 
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[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 


—— 
FREE ART EXHIBITION AT LAMBETH. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—On Sunday last I had the pleasure of relieving 
Mr. Rossiter, the active Principal of the South 
London Working Men’s College, of the duty with which 
he has generously charged himself during the vacation, 
as caretaker of the South London Free Art Exhibition. 
During the evening the rooms of the College in which 
the exhibition is placed were crowded, and it is to be 
hoped that those who have aided in this undertaking 
will be rewarded by seeing it eventually grow into a 
permanent museum and art gallery for the South of 
London. 

Those of your readers who recognise the great 
usefulness of such a work as this in the centre of so 
dense a population as that in Lambeth, particularly when 
it is made available on Sunday, will, I am sure, be glad 
of an opportunity to assist the Principal of the College, 
who has had the public spirit to organise an Exhibition 
which must have cost much time and labour. The 
very success of the Exhibition has considerably increased 
the anticipated expenditure, and subscriptions will be 
thankfully received by Mr. Rossiter, at the College, 143, 
Upper Kennington Lane, S.E. 

I am, &c. 


Mark H, Jupce, 
Hastings, September 3rd, 1879. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


——— 
THE INDIAN MUTINY.* 
[Seconp Norice.] 


N advancing against the Sikanderbagh our troops were 
I nearly caught in a cud-de-sac, and for a few moments 
the situation was exceedingly critical. It was solely attribu- 
table to the resolute daring of the artillery that our men 
were extricated from a position in which, if acting against 
a disciplined foe, they would have been destroyed, 
Colonel Malleson describes the exciting episode in his 
most graphic manner, for which we must make room :— 
“Up the steep bank the daring Blunt led his. gallant 
troop, and ‘conquering the impossible’ brought their 
guns and all into an open space between the Sikander- 
bagh and another large loopholed building, exposed as 
he galloped on to a terrific cross-fire. Here unlimber- 
ing, with remarkable coolness and self-possession, he 
opened with his six guns on the Sikanderbagh. Never 
was anything done better.” 

Other guns came up, and in less than an hour the fire 
opened a hole in the wall which might be practicable for 

“stormers. At this hole the 93rd Highlanders and the 

4th Punjab Rifles—Sikhs—were sent, and an officer, 
Richard Cooper, of the 93rd, was the first through. An 
eye-witness said that his jump into the dark cavity re- 
minded him of “the headlong leap which Harlequin in 
a pantomime makes through a shop-window.” 

Cooper was followed by his Colonel, Ewart, and twelve 
soldiers—Sikhs and Highlanders—and a desperate fray 
at once commenced with the occupants. Both Cooper 
and Ewart covered themselves with glory, the latter at 
one point killing six men with his revolver. Cooper was 
wounded in a single combat with a native officer, whom 
he slew, but he fought on, regardless of his wound. It 
is impossible to award too much praise to the gallantry 
of the officers whose names we have just mentioned ; but 
what will be the surprise of the reader when he learns 
that this gallant deed was never mentioned in despatches! 
But for the research of Colonel Malleson it might have 
been wholly forgotten. It is certainly “fit that, even 
after the lapse of twenty years, history should atone, as 
far as atonement is possible, for official neglect.” The 
fighting still went on, and at a later moment Colonel 
Ewart sabred two native officers, capturing from them a 
colour. In this bold feat he received two wounds ; but 
of this, also, no notice was taken. It, too, might have 
gone to swell the numbers of the unrecorded valiant 
deeds of members of the British Army. Shortly after 
this the Sikanderbagh, “with its two thousand rebel 
corpses,” was gained. Before passing on to the taking 
of the Shah Najif we may turn to a later period of the 
war, in May, 1858, to mention another daring act per- 
formed by Lieutenant Cooper. Fighting with the Ghazis, 
fanatics who did not hold their lives at a pin’s value, he 
had a desperate encounter with a large body of them, 
which is described in the following words :—‘ The Ghazis 
rushed out. Some five or six made a dash at Cooper. 
Two of them he shot dead, a third he killed after a brisk 
pursuit ; with a fourth he then engaged in a sword fight, 
when the Ghazi was shot dead by a private. The others 
were disposed of by the men.” It is only necessary to 
add that Cooper, now retired from the Army, still lives 
undecorated ! 
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* The History of the Indian Mutiny. Vol. 11. By Colonel 
G. B. MaLiEson, C.S.I., Author of ‘‘ The French in India,” &c., 
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The attack on the Shah Najif was neither less’ arduous 
nor less brilliant as a feat of arms than that on the Sikan- 
derbagh. The Shah Najif is a large mosque situated.in 
a garden enclosed in a high loopholed wall. _Itis.a very 
strong position, but Sir Colin resolved to carry it before 
the day closed. ‘Of all the actions in the campaign 
this was the most critical.” But despite the most 
strenuous efforts on the part of our gunners the battle 
made no way against the Shah Najif. “ The crisis was 
terrible. What shot and shell could not do the bayonets 
of the infantry must accomplish.” Sir Colin placed him. 
self at the head of the 93rd Highlanders, and led them 
to the assault. But for long it was in vain. The head- 
long valour of our soldiers could not surmount the outer 
barrier of the defences. At this very moment a weak 
point was discovered in the rear of the position, and a 
small party under the command of Adrian Hope esta: 
blished itself within the defences, The garrison at once 
fled, thus avoiding the fate of its brethren in the Sikan- 
derbagh, who had stayed to be bayoneted. We should 
have liked to have said something of the further move: 
ments, which closed with the retirement of the garrison, 
and the concentration of a force under Sir James Outram 
at the Alambagh. The death of the gallant Havelock at 
this period “tinged the joy of the relief.” This noble 
man, intrepid soldier, and skilful general, will always 
occupy a foremost place among those great men who 
have made India British, and have kept it so. Truly his 
deeds speak for themselves. He died, as he had lived, 
in the performance of his duty. 

It would be only natural to say something of Sir Colin’s 
final victory at Lucknow in March, 1858, and of the 
numerous gallant achievements that were there accom- 
plished ;, but we have left ourselves no space. It may at 
least be affirmed with confidence that Colonel Malleson’s 
description is in every respect worthy of the subject, and 
quite on a par with the ability shown in the treatment. of 
those incidents to which we have referred. In com 
clusion, it cannot be too earnestly impressed upon_the 
English reader that the lessons which the Indian Mutiny 
and Rebellion of 1857—for it partook of the double 
character—inculcated, hold good at the present day, 
They are such, fortunately, as lie on the surface, and’ are 
easily decipherable. It will be well for us if we never 
shut our eyes to their full significance. Not the least 
striking merit of Colonel Malleson as a historian is that 
he sees two sides of the question, and does not shrink 
from pointing out that this rising against our authority 
was in one aspect an ebullition of patriotic fervour. 
That tacit admission is of the greatest importance, and 
its full significance cannot be too widely appreciated. 
It required but a man, even such a one as Tantia Topi, 
with supreme power concentrated in his hands, to have 
perhaps changed the fate of the campaign of 1857, Itis 
difficult in speaking of a living writer to give expression 
to the unqualified praise which we hold, Colonel Malle- 
son’s work to merit. It is not less remarkable for its 
literary beauty, and the loftiness of its diction, than 
it is for the research and careful inquiry which 
are perceptible on every page. Dealing with such 
a critical period, when the reputations of men were 
made or marred in an instant, it cannot be expected 
that Colonel Malleson will wholly escape hostile criti- 
cism; but this he should be indifferent to, in the 
conviction that posterity will recognise in his book a 
great and a true exposition of one of the crises through 
which his countrymen have fought their way, by 
characteristics truly British, to wider empire and: to 
greater fame. 
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THE COMING ERA* 


HIS book would be almost amusing, if it were less 
insufferably tedious and dull. Mr. Alexander 
Calder is one of those gentlemen who would “ speak 
wisely,” as Panurge expresses it, “if the moon were made 
of green cheese” ; and, like many a better man, he has a 
passion for reforming the world. Having got hold of a 
certain platitude that Christianity is socially and morally 
a failure, he works it to shreds in the- worst manner of 
the young moralists of the late Mr. Robert Owen’s long 
extinct ‘“New Moral World.” Blazoning on his title- 
page, or shield, devices from St. Paul, Epictetus, Goethe, 
Bishop Butler, and Matthew Arnold, he poses as a 
knight errant in the cause of culture, passes the great 
religions contemptuously in review, and after asking, 
with Mr. Mallock, if life be really worth living, answers 
virtually, with Mr. Punch, that “it all depends upon the 
liver.” Moreover, he predicts a good time coming when 
supernaturalism will vanish for ever from the face of the 
earth, and when Man, with a capital letter, aided by his 
daily newspaper and his cold sponge bath, will attain his 
birthright of perfect moral knowledge and supreme 
physical health. 

‘What is meant by the new Era? A fresh departure 
in life, under a system of culture in which we can firmly 
rely as sure, and good, and true.” Thus prologises Mr. 
Calder, “ painted ” like Rumour “ full of tongues,” and 


with the medal of honour on his heart; but when we 


ask particulars of the promised new departure, all he has 
to tell us is that ‘‘ the culture of good principles is the 
chief duty of life.” “ We maintain,” he continues with 
terrific profundity, “ that the various causes which affect 
human conduct are well-known emotions or principles 
consisting of two opposite classes, the one good and the 
other evil ; and we regard it as an unimpeachable maxim 
that unless the good are actively cultivated, evil is sure 
to appear. This we hold to be the sum of human 
philosophy !!” This is clearly in Touchstone’s manner, 
and would have, perhaps, bewildered the wits of honest 
William. In the same style, equally novel and equally 
incontrovertible, the prophet of the new Era proceeds to 
talk about “moral culture,” which, he wisely explains, 
“‘much resembles gardening.” ‘To possess fine flowers 
and good fruit a man should obtain the requisite know- 
ledge relating to fine flowers and good fruit; he would 
secure the necessary flowers, roots, and grafts; and 
would sow, plant, and otherwise cultivate, until they 
reached maturity, when his desires would thus be 
gratified.” Asa preliminary to this moral gardening, and 
to get the ground properly in order, we must, says Mr. 
Calder, get rid of Christianity and all dogmatic creeds. 
“To hold what are called orthodox doctrines, at this 
time of day, when we see the degeneracy brought about 
by them in such countries as Spain, should cause us to 
marvel. We should remember the evil they have pro- 
duced and pluck them up, lest hereafter they grow too 
strong for us.” He begins with the character of Jesus, 
which is “far from being so lovely as some are accus- 
tomed to make it.” Mr. Calder does not like the 
denunciations, such as those against Chorazin and 
Bethsaida, and he is indignant because the money- 
changers were whipt out of the Temple! None of our 


- modern professors, he exclaims, would have behaved so 


violently! Again, considering what he calls “another 
instance of error,” and criticising that passage containing 





* The Coming Era. By ALEXANDER CALDER, Officer of the 
of Honour, and author of “‘ The Man of the 
Triibner.) 


Order of the Legi 
Future.” ( 3 


the expression “consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow,” he declares Christ’s instruction to be “ injurious 
to human welfare and founded on false argument leading 
to pauperism and crime” ; and as for the injunction that, 
instead of accumulating treasures in this earth, we are to 
lay up for ourselves “treasures in heaven,” he waves it 
aside indignantly as “introducing depreciatory ideas 
regarding economy and provision.” But his most 
righteous and overpowering wrath is reserved for the 
miracle of casting devils into swine. “ Casting a legion 
of devils into a herd of two thousand swine!” he cries 
with a pathos worthy of a pork butcher; “causing the 
death, by drowning, of the whole of them in the sea!” 
After this, it is superfluous to describe Mr. Calder’s 
virtuous horror atthe idea of Hell, or his cutting 
sarcasms on the subject of the Atonement. 

We doubt after all if even a minister of the Free Kirk 
of Scotland could find it in his heart to be very angry 
with so completely feeble a person as Mr. Calder. He 
says awful things, and though we have heard them before 
he clearly hopes to astonish us with them ; but his want 
of faith is so uninteresting, and his style is so flabby, that 
the reader soon tires of him, and the reader who to some 
extent agrees with him tires of him soonest of all. 
Conceive the sort of trash we have quoted, echoed and 
re-echoed with endless iteration over four hundred closely 
printed pages. There is no redeeming fervour, no 
emotion thrill, such as often lends a fascination to 
unbelief. Mr. Calder has not even the passion of his 
convictions. His logical method is that of Touchstone, 
his wisdom that of Sancho Panza, his religious insight 
equals, in inverse ratio, that of the famous Mr. Chadband. 
It is quite needless to suggest that the beautiful mys- 
ticism of Christianity is as dark and meaningless to him 
as the Greek character was to the Tichborne claimant, 
Perhaps no better illustration of his utter and hopeless 
obtusity could be found than his manner of approaching 
the lovely legend of the thief on the Cross. ‘Of what 
use is it to be told,” he demands, “that Christ said to 
the thief on the cross, ‘ This day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise?’ Does not such an example create infinite 
mischief? How many traffic in sin by trimming their 
course, relying on the possibility of such an escape at 
the eleventh hour as this lucky thief is said to have 
experienced? They count upon the all-sufficient power 
of Faith to do marvels; but in reality, this illustration 
aids us not a bit, but serves immensely the cause of evil. 
The security of the true interests of religion is jeopardised 
all the world over by any system of hoodwinking. 
Blinkers, however necessary for quadrupeds, are wholly 
unnecessary for men. Let us know how virtue is pro- 
duced, and in order that we may get it, put us in full 
possession of the means; but let us not be startled by 
sensational stories which, however curious, shoot far 
wide of the mark.” 

After this does the reader want to know any more of 
Mr. Alexander Calder, Officer of the Order of the 
Legion of Honour? There is a story told of Rabelais 
that when on a certain occasion he wished to expose the 
folly and trickery of the Doctors of a certain College, he 
forwarded them the necessary fees with the name of a 
candidate for university honours, and when they returned 
him the formal certificate, gravely informed them that 
they had given “his Ass a Degree.” By some such 
trick or blunder must Mr. Alexander Calder have 
received this decoration. His stupidity is almost un- 
exampled. He has written on the solemnest and most 
exciting of subjects four hundred pages unrelieved by 
one gleam of insight, by one sparkle of real religious 
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fervour ; and we can only, in bidding him farewell, use 
the words of Shakespeare—“ Via, Goodman Dull, thou 
hast spoken no word all this while.” 


AUBREY DE VERE’S “LEGENDS OF THE 
SAXON SAINTS.” * 
EW writers of verse in our days are more prolific 
than the well-known author of the pleasant volume 
before us, which has many charms both of matter and 
style. Within a very few years we have had from the same 
pen “ Alexander the Great,” “The Legends of St. Patrick,” 
“St. Thomas of Canterbury,” and a few more, all 
almost in the same religious strain, which generally seeks 
to transfigure medizeval faith with all the glories that an 
imagination devoted to its idealisation and its service can 
lavish upon it. For the sake of his own good name and 
fame, as well as for the more perfect delight of his readers, 
Mr, Aubrey de Vere appears to us to write too much and 
too rapidly. He seems to give himself no time to mature 
his thoughts, none to mould them into the most fitting 
poetical forms, and none to polish and give them all that 
labor lime so earnestly commended by Horace, that con- 
summate master of poetical criticism. This is all the more 
to be regretted because there is no singer living who 
has given less doubtful evidence of real poetical power 
than the writer before us, who in no single poem has 
yet done justice to his own great capacities. The 
volume before us, quite as much as any of its predeces- 
sors, would gain, and immensely gain, by a thorough 
revision and careful weeding out from end to end. By 
such a process many tedious commonplaces would be 
swept out of it, many repetitions of thought, and much 
idle iteration and reiteration of language would dis 
appear, feeble words and phrases would be supplanted 
by stronger ones, and metaphors and figures carried and 
protracted beyond their proper dimensions would be 
brought within due bounds. It is, indeed, often dreary 
work for a reader to have to wade through almost pages 
of such commonplace as ; 
“ Long he mused, 

Then sternly walked, and feebly through the wood,” 
though it would be alike an act of ingratitude and un- 
graciousness on our part not to confess that again 
and again we come upon passages ablaze with the 
full brightness of poetical imagination, while the story 
told by the singer is almost always one of the deepest 
human interest, and one, too, that gains upon us as we 
go into it. 

Amongst the peculiar traits of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s 
poetry we may class his almost constant use of the cog- 
nate construction, so common in old English and in Greek, 
as “to work a work,” “ weighted with many a weight,” 
and also his repetition of the word to express the repe- 
tition of the act denoted by the word, as where he writes, 
* He prayed and prayed.” His use of “ passed” for died 
reminds us very forcibly of Mr. Tennyson, whose almost 
perfect form of presentation and metrical modes he would 
do well to study and imitate more than he seems to have 
done. In the volume before us the chief burden of the 
poet’s song is the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity, a subject often recorded in our chronicles, but 
never before selected as a theme for poetry. In the 
treatment of his theme Mr. De Vere follows close on the 
footsteps of the venerable Bede, many of whose legends 
he simply versifies. When, however, we are deliberately 
told that the 460 years of Anglo-Saxon Christianity 
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included a period of more than a hundred years of high 
sanctity, belonging for the most part to the seventh 
century, a century to England as glorious as was the 
thirteenth to Medizval Europe, we can only express a 
feeling of sincere surprise. 

The volume opens with “Odin the Man,” who reigned 
near the Caspian Sea, and after a vain resistance to the 
conquering arms of Rome, leads forth his people to 
the forests north of the Danube, that, serving God in 
freedom on the banks of the Roman Empire, they may 
one day descend upon that Empire in just revenge, a 
revenge wrought out by Alaric, the Christian king of 
the Goths, a race like the Saxon decreed for such a 
task. It is in this strain that our poet makes Odin to 
speak :— 

I see you, O my People, year by year, 

Strengthened by sufferings ; pains that crush the weak— 

Your helpers. Men have been that, poison-fed, 

Grew poison proof. On pain and wrong feed ye! 

The wild beast rage against you ! frost and fire 

Rack you in turn! I’ll have no gold among you ; 

With gold come wants, and wants mean servitude. 

Edge each his spear with fish-bone or with flint, 

Leaning for prop on none. I want no nations! 

A race I fashion Playing not at States ; 

I take the race of Man, the head that lifts 

Alone its brow to heaven. I change that race 

From clay to stone, from stone to adamant, 

Through slow abrasion, such as leaves sea-shelves 

Lustrous at last and smooth. To Je, not have, 

A Man to be. No heritage to clasp, 

Save those which simple manhood, at its will, 

Or conquers or re-conquers, held meanwhile 

In trust for Virtue ; this alone is greatness. 

Remain ye tribes, not nations ; led by things, 

Great onward striding things, above the rest 

High towering, like the keel-compelling sail 

That takes the topmost tempest. Let them die, 

Each for his people! I wiil die for mine. 

Then when my work is finished, not before, 

That Bandit King who founded Rome, the Accuser, 

Vanished in storms. My sons shall see me die, 

Die, strong to lead them, till my latest breath, 

Which shall not be a sigh; shall see and say, 

This Man—far-marching through the mountainous world, 

No God, but yet God’s Prophet of the North, 

Gave many crowns to others ; for himself 

His people were his crown. 


Here, as elsewhere, our poet has put into the mouth 
of the early Christians language which is scarcely consis- 
tent with the peace, and charity, and love for enemies, 
taught by the Divine Master, who gave no countenance 
to those feelings of revenge which dominated the heart 
of Odin and others so fiercely and fully. It would be 
unfair to Mr. De Vere to pass by in silence the undoubted 
power he puts forth in his delineation of saintly and 
queenly women. It is here we find by far the most 
beautiful portraits in his gallery of portraiture. Here is 
his likeness of Queen Bertha, modelled, it is true, after 
the fashion of the chroniclers :— 


Like angel newly lit 
Queen Bertha stood. Back from her forehead meek, 
The meeker for its crown, a veil descended, 
While streamed the red robe to the feet snow-white 
Sandalled in gold. The morn was on her face, 
The star of morn within those eyes upraised, 
That flashed all dewy with the grateful light 
Of many a granted prayer. 


~w 


REVELATIONS OF OUR PUBLIC OFFICES.* 
7 will doubtless be in the recollection of many of our 


readers that the summer of 1878, celebrated for its. 


surprises, produced none more startling than the prose- 
cution at Bow Street of a certain Mr. Charles Marvin, 
until then unknown to the public, upon the charge of 


* Our Public Offices. By CHARLES MARVIN, formerly of the 
Foreign Office. Samuel Tinsley & Co, 
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stealing an important State document from the Foreign 
Office. People were astonished, not so much at Mr. 
Marvin revealing what he knew to a newspaper, as at 
the folly of those who manage our public offices, and 
who have at their disposal numberless highly-paid officials, 
in permitting important State papers not only to be seen 
but to be copied by an occasional writer hired at the rate 
of tenpence an hour. The charge against Mr. Marvin 
was dismissed, for it was amply proved that he had ab- 
stracted not even as much as a sheet of State blotting- 
paper. And though the revelation of State secrets by 
those who are in possession of them cannot as a practice 
be too strongly deprecated, yet in this particular instance 
some amount of public benefit accrued, as it put the 
nation on their guard against a pernicious habit. For such, 
no doubt, is the custom of signing away in an underhand 
fashion the rights of the nation, without first taking into 
confidence and consulting the representatives of that 
nation. 

Mr. Marvin, having, as a natural consequence of his 
indiscretion, lost his appointment in the public service, 
betook himself to more purely literary pursuits ; and the 
result is an extremely interesting and readable volume. 
The author in the space of some three hundred pages 
gives to the world full details of the examination neces- 
sary to qualify for a writer; and of his experiences at 
the Custom House, Somerset House, the General Post 
Office, and lastly the Foreign Office. The pictures are 
well drawn and decidedly amusing ; but though we are 
assured that all the facts set down are authentic, a little 
scepticism may be sometimes allowed as to whether 
all the scenes of idleness and dissipation of which the 
public offices are stated to be the theatre, be correctly 
reported. Of course, as to the red-tapeism from which 
every Englishman who has had aught to do with the 
official world has suffered, there can be no possible 
doubt ; and it is well illustrated here by the amount of 
annoyance and trouble an individual with a grudge 
against the Inland Revenue Department can cause 
merely by delaying the payment of a dog-tax. Accounts, 
however, of this class of public office have been frequent 
during the last few years, and the real interest of the 
book centres in the sayings and doings of the mysterious 
Foreign Office. Here we confess to a slight feeling of 
disappointment, for except a very clear demonstration of 
the careless manner in which the Office is managed, and 
an amusing account of how Her Majesty’s correspondence 
with foreign potentates is carried on, there is nothing 
very new. Mr. Marvin, however, does give an anecdote 
which goes far to show that the Queen’s sympathies in 
the late war were by no means Russian. He says: 
«‘When the Grand Duke Sergius was struck dead bya 
spent bullet at the rear of the Russian Army on a battle- 
field in the Balkans, the Czar informed Her Majesty of 
the melancholy circumstance in a letter of unusual sad- 
ness. The duty fell to MacFlartey to prepare the letter 
of condolence, and as it was a debatable question what 
view the Queen took of the occurrence, a discussion 
arose as to the language to be employed in reply. In 
the end, in despair of discovering a precedent, he wrote 
out the customary letter of condolence, altering an 
adjective or two, and raising the tone of sympathy about 
ten degrees above the usual level. When the draft 
returned from the Palace, it was found that the Queen 
with her own hand had effected alterations in the adjec- 
tives which reduced the sympathy to quite thirty degrees 
below the standard, and made the letter significantly 
frigid.” | 

During his stay at the Foreign Office, Mr. Marvin 


picked up some information of an interesting character, 
and there can be but little doubt that he is in possession 
of the exact text of a Secret Treaty made on the 
31st May, 1878, between the Marquis of Salisbury 
and the Ambassador of a Foreign Sovereign, and 
signed by our Foreign Secretary between the hours 
of three and four in the afternoon of the same day. This 
Secret Treaty has never been divulged, and may contain 
some concessions equally humiliating with those of the 
now celebrated Salisbury-Schouvaloff Memorandum, 
which indirectly was the cause of Mr. Marvin being able 
to produce this capital little work. 


THE HOUSE OF LIFE.* 


HE reason, says Mrs. Fenwick, why even the most 
elementary rules of health “are so often disre- 
garded is that they are rules only. Very few people 
know why they exist. Their reason and their importance 
can only be understood by aid of a knowledge of the 
structure of the human body.” The statement contains 
a great, though very simple truth, and a truth, too, 
whence social reformers may derive much encourage- 
ment, Let us reflect for a moment upon some of the 
most fatal results of this ignorance and this indifference. 
In the first place they mean that about one hundred and 
thirty thousand persons die in this country every year of 
the most easily preventible diseases. In the second 
place. . . . but really the subject is too vast, and it 
would be impossible to estimate the direct and indirect 
influences of mere sanitary neglect upon far larger 
masses of the population. A short time back newspaper 
readers were amused, if not instructed, by Professor 
Jevons’s speculations on the chain of causational links 
between sun-spots and commercial crises. Dull, serious 
people may have looked upon the hypothesis as one of 
the freaks and eccentricities to which men of genius are 
sometimes liable. But in truth there is nothing startling 
in it. It is merely the suddenness of the mental collo- 
cation between disturbances in the sun and a lock-out in 
the Black Country, or a run upon a city bank that at the 
first blush tempts an unspeculative person to suspect that 
the Professor has been joking. In the same way the 
causal links between the foul air of a sleeping apartment 
might often be traced through the morning dram of a 
gin-shop to the improved drop at Newgate. If only the 
upper half of that window had been lowered at night, 
or a square of Mrs. Fenwick’s wire gauze inserted in lieu 


of a pane, how different might have been the fate of the 


victim! Instead of figuring in the Po/ice Mews, with his 
hair cropt, and fetters round his ankles, he might have 
adorned the first page of the Beehive as a “Captain of 
Industry.” But if the root of the disease be ignorance, 
its preventive, we may trust, will be knowledge. So that 
in an age when Sanitas Sanitatum is a leading social 
motto, human physiology is certainly a subject in which 
the rising generation ought to be as carefully instructed as 
in the elements of reading and writing. It is of infinitely 
more consequence that young people should be 
acquainted with the outlines of physiology and the laws 
of health than with the height of the chief peaks in the 
Pyrenees. And doubtless this truth will be recognised 
universally some day, and ignorance of so important a 
matter regarded as a disgrace. The increasing demand 
uid te foo of Ie ae welt Be ‘vrs. r Fo Penwies 
Miter. (Chatto and ) 
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for books of this description is a sign of the new spirit, 
and it is unlikely that English people will again imitate 
the inhabitants of Leeds, who, after the Government 
Inspector had begun to inquire into some of their 
domestic arrangements, organised a “ Pig Protection 
Society.” 

Mrs. Miller’s book, then, is not a mere text-book for 
students, though we may add that any student who 
thoroughly masters its contents may pass a most credit- 
able examination in human physiology. Its purpose is 
popular and practical, to illustrate, by a description of 
physical organs and processes, the laws of health. And 
the author has admirably performed her task. Her book 
is fully entitled to the very highest praise that can be 
bestowed upon compositions of the sort—that is to say, 
it produces by mere verbal description as vivid a mental 
image of organs and their interaction as a less skilful 
writer could produce by the aid of diagrams. As 
instances of this power of mental presentation, we select 
the passage on pulmonary and systemic circulation, the 
processes of digestion, secretion and excretion, the brain 
and nerves, organs of sight, hearing, &c. We are bound 
to say that Mrs. Fenwick Miller’s description of arterial 
and venous circulation is the clearest we have seen in 
any text-book. Of course no work of this class, how- 
ever skilfully written, can dispense with diagrams, and 
Mrs. Miller’s little volume is abundantly supplied with 
them. The great disadvantage in reviewing a book such 
as this—which after all is only a compilation—is that 
detailed examination of particular portions of it would 
be likely to interest neither the initiated nor the un- 
initiated, to the former of whom it would suggest nothing 
new, while to the latter the best of all explanations must 
be the book itself. If, however, Mrs. Miller’s work 
contains no new facts, it may yet claim originality 
on the score of its design, which is the simultaneous 
treatment of Physiology and Hygiene. Mrs. Miller’s 
idea is, as we have already suggested, that people will be 
much more likely to respect the rules of health if they 
have a clear conception of the science of these 
rules, and no doubt she is right. For instance, we have 
no doubt whatever that many would take greater trouble 
than they now do in the proper ventilation—in other 
words, the oxidation—of private and public rooms if 
they once thoroughly realised the effects, not only of the 
accumulation of carbonic acid gas expelled from the 
lungs, but also of the minute particles of animal matter 
from the same source. These particles, says Mrs. 
Miller, cause “ the faint, sickly smell, in an empty hall, 
or any similar place in which a number of people are 
unhealthily crowded together day after day. Dr. 
Mapother calculates that a family of only five persons 
living twelve hours every day in a room, send off into it 
in the course of the year thirty-eight pounds of organic 
matter. In close, ill-ventilated rooms this clings to the 
wall and all the furniture, and, as it decays, does much 
injury to the health. When ventilation is not 
attended to, and the organic matter decays in a room, 
the result, according to Baron Liebig, is that effete 
matters remain in the blood of persons habitually 
breathing the impure atmosphere —a_ state which 
he likened to the soot of an imperfectly burning 
furnace.” 

True to her thoroughly practical intention, Mrs. 
Miller suggests many simple and cheap methods of 
ventilating badly constructed or over-small rooms. For 
example, a pane of wire gauze in a window will not only 
ventilate a room, but prove impervious—in the matter 
of draughts—against all the winds that blow. Everyone 
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must have seen how a lighted candle, placed inside a 
common perforated lantern, remains unaffected by the 
wind—the reason of this being that the current of air is 
too finely divided to cause any draught. Another very 
simple expedient consists in placing a slab of wood edge- 
wise along the whole length of the sill, and then closing 
the lower half of the window down upon it. The air 
then rises through the aperture left between the upper 
and lower halves, and spreads over the apartment wit h- 


out causing any draught. One would imagine that 


people only required to have such easy methods pointed 
out to them in order to follow them of their own accord, 
But it is a fact that the dwellers in model cottages 
often persist in closing their ventilators, on the excuse 
that they cause draught, though, as a matter of fact, 
draughts are less mischievous than poisoned air. The 
moral of this is very obvious, and ought never to be 
forgotten by social reformers. There is little or no use 
in building ‘“ Model Cottages ” unless you endeavour to 
remove the brutal ignorance of their inhabitants on the 
laws of health. The moral and intellectual sanitation 
must precede, or accompany, the physical, otherwise 
your model cottage is an illustration of your faith in the 
efficacy of mere machinery And is not the political 
application equally obvious? You may furnish every 
constituency in the kingdom with its cartload of brand 
new ballot-boxes, but the voting papers destined to fill 
them some afternoon will be all waste and rubbish, 
unless the voters have received educational qualifications 
for citizenship. 

On the Food question Mrs. Miller of course avoids 
the dietary vagaries of vegetarians like Mr. Ward. 
Readers of Browning may perhaps recollect the poet’s 
line: “‘ Thou hadst not the making of thy skull.” And 
so, as regards the vegetarian and flesh meat questions, 
we can imagine a physiologist settling the affair right off 
with the indubitable proposition: “ Thou hadst not the 
making of thy teeth.” With his incisors, molars, and 
canine teeth, man is meant to be fit to eat anything. 
The question is, what are the best kinds of diets for 
the generality of constitutions? And some interesting 
answers will be found in pages 72-84, with an account 
of Dr. Beaumont’s observations in the case of the 
Canadian who received in the stomach a wound which 
never closed again, and whose power of digesting various 
kinds of animal and vegetable food could easily be 
watched and measured. As regards alcohol, Mrs. Miller 
holds that it is useless either as food or a heat-producing 
agent—that, on the contrary, it lowers the temperature 
of the body. Readers unacquainted with Dr. Parkes’s 
interesting experiments upon the relative values of 
alcohol, coffee, and extract of meat for soldiers on the 
march, would do well to consult pages 77-79 of this 
volume. Sir Henry Thompson, again, it may be remem- 
bered, has attributed “‘a very large proportion of some of 
the most painful and dangerous maladies which have 
come under his notice, “as well as those which every 
medical man has to treat, to the ordinary and daily use of 
fermented drink ¢aken in the quantity which is deemed 
moderate.” The author’s opinion, in short, is that the 
regular use of alcoholic drinks, “even in the quantity 
which is deemed moderate,” does far more harm than 
good. There is one other statement of Mrs. Miller’s 
which we most heartily endorse, and that is the impor- 
tance, especially for women—with whom rests the physical 
education of the young—of an acquaintance with the 
principles of physiology. And we should be glad, also, 
if women, with their gifts, were more commonly employed 
in expounding them. 
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THREE NEW NOVELS.* 


N “Archibald Malmaison” Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
has still pursued the supernatural, or at least extra- 
natural line which is his by inheritance, and he has 
pursued it with perhaps greater success than in any 
former excursion of his, with the possible exception of 
“The Laughing Mill.” “ Archibald Malmaison” has 
moreover the advantage of being, not, indeed, a long 
story, but a story of sufficient length to allow the full 
development of the plot. We are disposed to think that 
it might have been made still longer without any disad- 
vantage, inasmuch as the additional length would have 
given room for the fuller representation of some interest- 
ing characters which are here given in miniature more 
than at full length. The central idea is a well-imagined 
one, for though Mr. Hawthorne has taken considerable 
pains to show that his story is founded upon fact, and 
that he would much rather it wasn’t, we shall take the 
liberty of paying no attention to these representations, 
and shall treat the book as it deserves to be treated— 
that is to say, as a work of art. The hero, Archibald 
Malmaison himself, is subject to a mysterious affection 
which attacks him every seven years, and lasts for the 
same time. During this interval, though his physical 
growth continues, his intellectual progress is entirely 
arrested, or rather it returns to the stage in which it was 
seven years before, while the immediate past is entirely 
forgotten, and a condition of semi-idiocy prevails. He 
is the second son, and eventually the heir of a family 
whose mansion has mysterious secret apartments, this 
old resource of the novelist being worked in with ex- 
ceeding skill by Mr. Hawthorne on this occasion. The 
combination of the sudden arrest of the mental faculties 
with the fact that the persom so afflicted is the only 
depository of the secret of a hidden chamber gives an 
opportunity of tragedy which all but the very dullest 
readers will appreciate.. For the particular form which 
the tragedy takes we shall refer inquisitive persons to the 
book. It marks, as we have already said, a distinct 
advance on Mr. Hawthorne’s part. We cannot help wish- 
ing, however, that he would devote his undoubted powers 
of story-telling to the construction of something on a 
larger scale in which the interest of character might be 
added to that of incident and description. As it is in 
most of his tales, the interest would be equally great if 
we substituted initials or mathematical signs for the 
names of the personages. In this book, for instance, a 
very little elaboration would have made of Archibald 
Malmaison and Kate Battledown figures to be remem- 
bered as something more than merely the hero and 
heroine of a tragic adventure. 

We do not remember to have met Miss Coxon’s name 
before on the title-page of a novel. If “Monsieur 
Love” be a first attempt it is a very creditable one, and 
one which gives promise of much better work to come. 
The situation—it would hardly be correct to call it a 
plot—is a very simple one ; the situation of a weak and 
passionate, but not dishonourable man falling in love 
with an inexperienced girl, and concealing from her an 
insuperable obstacle to the course of true love. In 
making her hero, Frank Lyndon, an actor, Miss Coxon 
has taken not, indeed, a very audacious step, but one 
which is something of a novelty. Her Cornish scenery, 
wherewith she opens the book, is very good, and not at 
all overdone ; indeed, if the word had not been mono- 


* Archibald Malmaison.. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, (Bentley.)— 
Monsieur Love. By Eruet Coxon. (Bentley.)—7%e Afghan 
and Co.) 


Knife. By R. A. STERNDALE. (Sampson Low 
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polised in a different acceptation, we might have called 
it underdone. Victoire Treherne, the heroine, is 
rather @ gracious creation, and Nellie St. Claire, 
the discarded wife, who, like her husband, is a 
member of “ the profession,” deserves the same epithet 
in a rather different way. Miss Coxon, like most young 
lady novelists, is least at home in her men’s talk, but it 
is to be reckoned in her favour that she does not attempt 
to make up for want of knowledge by an innocent indul- 
gence in hopelessly inaccurate slang. She has, indeed, 
committed an ethical fault in making her hero reject the 
advances which his wife makes to him just before his 
death so unconditionally, and she has committed a 
psychological fault, perhaps, in making him also reject 
an earlier opportunity of reconciliation when he has just 
been making love to Victoire, and has had to leave the 
latter. It is to be feared that few masculine natures in 
an amorous mood would be proof against a very pretty 
face which they had not seen for five years, merely 
because the face happened to belong to a ci-devant wife. 
A weak and passionate person like Frank Lyndon would 
assuredly have carried out the cynical maxim about con- 
soling ourselves for the absence of the lips which we love 
by the presence of the lips that are near. But that a 
young lady should not have penetrated this mystery of 
masculine iniquity is rather creditable to her than other- 
wise. 

We have only one objection of moment to make 
to “The Afghan Knife,” and that must be directed 
against its title, which at the present time must, 
we fear, be regarded as rather of the catchpenny 
order. “The Afghan Knife,” or, rather as the 
headings of the pages have it, “The Stroke of an 
Afghan Knife,” has really very little to do with the story 
at all, and only concerns a mere episode in it. Nor 
has the story as a whole anything to do with Afghans or 
Afghanistan, as the unwary reader, greedy of actuality, 
may perhaps suppose. It is practically a story of the 
mutiny, and the central incidents are taken from: the 
historical events which occurred at Jhansi. The actions 
of the Amazonian Rani are brought in, though perhaps 
they are not made as much of as they might be. Mr. 
Sterndale has made her young, for which there is not 
much authority, and beautiful, for which there is more. 
He has also embodied in his story the gallant but un- 
fortunately unsuccessful defence of the handful of English, 
and the massacre, only second in atrocity to that of 
Cawnpore, which followed. His rebellious hero, the 
Syed Hyder Ali, is less directly studied off any one 
historical personage of the mutiny, though he presents 
resemblances to more than one. ‘The machinations 
instigated by Russian agents, if not by Russia, which 
brought about the outbreak, and the incomprehensible 
inertia which exposed our countrymen in so many cases 
to a horrible fate, and in so many others enabled them 
to show fortitude such as perhaps no other episode in 
history has given occasion to, are very well depicted in 
these pages, and the author seems familiar with native 
life. We should indeed be inclined to say that his 
native personages are much better than his European, 
if it were not that our own greater familiarity with 
Europeans makes the criticism a dangerous one. It is 
to be observed that the natives whom the author draws 
are almost all Mahometans, the Hindoos being left 
pretty much out of sight. Regarded merely as a novel, 
it deserves praise, though perhaps not the highest praise. 
Its characters are consistent and possible, the incidents 


‘are sufficiently exciting and fairly connected one with 


another, and the dialogue is very tolerable. The double- 
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dealing Moonshee Karim Ullah, who has intelligence 
with the mutineers, but keeps nominally faithful to the 
English, is perhaps the best single figure in the book, 
and if report speaks truth, there must have been and 
must be a good many like him. His enemy, the Afghan 
Haji, whose knife gives the book its title, is also de- 
cidedly interesting and characteristic. “The Afghan 
Knife” will not take the lowest place among the singu- 
larly few novels that the great tragedy of 1857 has 
inspired. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Zeiten, Volker, und Menschen von Karl Hillebrand, 
Zweiter Band: Walsches und Deutsches. (Berlin: Oppen- 
heim.)—This the second volume of Herr Hillebrand’s work, 
the first of which we reviewed some time ago in these 
columns,* is of a more miscellaneous character. It is a 
collection of essays, studies, and feutllefons bearing chiefly on 
the literary history of France, Italy, and Germany. Although 
they were principally written as reviews of well-known books, 
all matter of pure recension has been omitted from this 
collection, and only such portions retained as contain the 
author’s judgments on sundry historical and literary questions 
that are likely to remain of more than ephemeral interest. 
The volume may be roughly divided into two parts—the first 
historical, the second polemical, The volume opens with 
some charming essays on such important characters of the 
Italian Renaissance as Petrarch, Lorenzo de’ Medici, and the 
Borgias. They may be read with advantage even after Mr, 
Symond’s brilliant studies in the same department of history. 
The general reader will be grateful for two highly-finished 
portraits of masters in contemporary Italian literature, both 
too little known in England—Guerrazi and Niccolo Tom- 
maseo. The section devoted to French affairs contains an 
admirable article on “ Some Revolutionary Commonplaces ” , 
also some discriminating criticism on contemporary French 
authors, which might with advantage have been included in 
the author’s first volume, which dealt, as our readers will 
remember, exclusively with France. The polemical part of 
the book deals with certain German literary controversies 
that are not likely to interest many outside the Fatherland ; 
we note with pleasure, however, a vigorous attack on that 
colossal mediocrity—Gervinus. It is impossible in a book 
of such varied contents to do more than indicate its general 
purport. We can only say that when he deals with subjects 
of which we happen to know something, Herr Hillebrand 
seems a judicious, fair, and eminently temperate critic, and 
his book has the further merit, unusual in German disquisi- 
tions, of being written in a lively, agreeable, and pointed style. 


Female Warriors. By Ellen Clayton. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—This is rather a funny book at first sight, but its fun does 
not last long. Miss Clayton is an industrious and rather 
guileless book-makeress, who has in all honesty and serious- 
ness set herself down to cull out all the particulars she can 
find about her subject. Beloe’s Herodotus, the egregious 
Rollin, the “ Biographie Universelle,” and the J//ustrated 
London News, have all, Miss Clayton informs us, been laid 
under contribution, besides a large number of equally recon- 
dite works. The author begins with Semiramis, to whose 
purely military aspect she discreetly confines herself, and 
ends with the Rani of Jhansi, in whose case she is not 
quite so reticent. She indulges in hardly any comment, 

and confines herself strictly to reproducing the facts of 
her authorities. It is thus, perhaps, a little surprising that 
she did not prefer alphabetical and dictionary arrange- 
ment, for her book can hardly be said to have much literary 
attractiveness, or to lend itself very well to continuous 
reading. There is, however, a funny little preface about 
popular opinion, or rather popular prejudice, which is 
amusing enough. “ Popular prejudice,” says Miss Clayton 
in a passage the metaphors of which do not seem to hold 
each other by the coatskirts quite as closely as could be 
wished—* popular prejudice is the fast friend of lean-faced 
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envy, and woe betide the woman or even the man who would 
presume to sit down at the board of these allies uninvited.” 
Why any man or woman should wish to perform this action 
we fail clearly to perceive. We suppose, however, from the 
tenour of these observations, that Miss Clayton envies 
Semiramis, the Rani of Jhansi, and Mother Ross, and 
would like to tread in the steps of these respectable ladies— 
of course only as far as their martial prowess is concerned. 
In objecting to this taste, perhaps popular prejudice is not 
so very different a thing from common sense. 

The Idealism of Art. By the Rev. A. R. Goldie. (Picker- 
ing.)—We fear Mr. Goldie will not convert Mr. Whistler 
from his opinions as to the ineptitude of art critics. The 
reverend gentleman’s intentions are no doubt excellent, but 
he fails to give any clear definition of what he means by 
“the ideal” in art, or any apposite illustrations and applica- 
tions of his views. “In the brilliancy of the rainbow tints,” 
he says, “we probably behold the colours of the future 
world.” Perhaps the serious examination of such a theory 
of zesthetics may not unsuitably be postponed. 

Burnham Beeches. By F. G. Heath. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—This is a pretty little book, illustrated and furnished 
with a map, dealing with the famous piece of woodland 
which the Corporation of London have just rescued from the 
builder of suburban villa residences. Horum pars fuit non 
mimima Mr. Heath, and he has therefore a right to sound 
the song of triumph. His book may very well be put in the 
pocket of the Londoner who goes to see his new property. 

Beda Historie Ecclesiastica, Libri Ill., IV. Edited by 
Prof. Mayor and J. R. Lumby, D.D. (Pitt Press Series.) 
—In Bede’s works Englishmen can go back to origines 
of their history, unequalled for form and matter by any 
modern European nation. Prof. Mayor has done good 
service in rendering a part of Bede’s greatest work acces- 
sible to those who can read Latin with ease. He has adorned 
this edition of the third and fourth books of the “ Ecclesias- 
tical History” with that amazing erudition for which he is 
unrivalled among Englishmen and rarely equalled by Ger- 
mans. And however interesting and valuable the text may 
be, we can certainly apply to his notes the expression, 
La sauce vaut mieux gue le poisson. They are literally 
crammed with interesting information about early English 
life. For though ecclesiastical in name, Bede’s history 
treats of all parts of the national life, since the Church had 
points of contact with all. Thus we learn that glaziers had 
to be imported from the Continent (p.210), that comets were 
regarded as celestial prophets (p. 326), that taking a bath 
was at least a venial sin (p. 349), that servants were sum- 
moned by snapping the fingers (p. 305), &c. And, as is 
natural, the information about the life of the monasteries is ex- 
tremely full. Egbert chanted the whole psalter daily (p. 227), 
Adamnan fasted every day except Thursday and Sunday 
(ibid), monks had no right of property (p. 362), &c. And 
information is given as to the two modes of calculating 
Easter (Excurs. V.), and the three kinds of tonsure (p. 295). 
Mr. Haweis will learn something of the archzeology of bells 
from the note on them (p. 366), and Mr. Gladstone some- 
thing as to the relations of Rome and England by the note 
thereon (p. 276) ; and many interesting parallels are given 
to well-known passages in English classics—e.g., Chaucer's 
“ Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche” is illustrated by 
Bede’s “semper aut discere aut docere aut scribere dulce 
habui (p. 396). Shirley’s “ Only the actions of the just smell 
sweet and blossom in the dust” only versifies the “ Pia 
opera coram Deo fragrant et vernant” of Bede (p. 289). We 
learn too (p. 207) that the expression “as hot as hell” re- 
presents only one side of the Church’s doctrine, and are 
reminded that Shakespeare (“ Measure for Measure,” IIL., i., 
122) refers to the opposite torment when he couples “to 
reside in thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice” with “to 
bathe in fiery floods.” Prof. Mayor gives us also interesting 
notes on presentiment of death (385) on the state of Greek 
and Latin learning (p. 298), on incantations (p. 378), on the 
first use of the date A.D. (p. 208)—but we might go on with- 
out end in pointing out the riches of archzological learning 
which the Professor pours forth so lavishly in his notes. The 
interest even extends into the “ onomasticon.” Who wowd 
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recognise the River Wear in “ Vivri,” or Lichfeld in “ Lyccid- 
felth,” or fair Melrose in “ Mailros?” When we add that 
we have a life of Bede translated from Ebert, and a collec- 
tion of “testimonia” ranging from Cuthbert to Tenbrink, 
we have said enough to show that this edition of Bede is 
worthy of the Professor’s reputation and deserving of perusal 
by all who remember their Latin, and are interested in the 
early history of England. 


The Great Artists: Tiziano Vecelli da Cadore and Rem- 
brandt van Rijn. (Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and 
Rivington.)—These two companion volumes, the first from 
the pen of Mr. R. F. Heath, and the second from that of 
Mr. J. W. Mollett, are the first of-what promises to be one 
of the most attractive art series yet put before the public. 
The introductory volume contains an account of the life of 
Titian, and several elaborate criticisms on his best known 
works, and Mr. Heath brings out with great force and clear- 
ness a point which we consider ought to have been insisted 
on long ago—viz., the great and beneficent influence which 
Titian’s long sojourn in the lovely country of the Cadore 
must have had on his works. We can perhaps never fully 
appreciate the great and ennobling impressions which must 
have been conveyed to the young painter’s mind during his 
frequent journeyings between Venice, the home of all that 
was most beautiful in art, and Cadore, equally the home of 
all that was beautiful in nature—impressions afterwards trans- 
ferred by him to his canvas, magnificently, it is true, but 
with no sign as to their origin. The engravings of the great 
artist's pictures in this book are admirably executed, but 
we are at a loss to understand why the portrait of the 
beautiful Queen Catherine of Cyprus—one of the best 
known as well as one of the finest of Titian’s pictures— 
should have been rejected as unworthy of reproduction. In 
Mr. Mollett’s valuable Rembrandt essay we find the same 
elegant style of writing and acute criticism which distinguish 
the preceding volume, and there are many evidences of 
the knowledge and labour which the author has brought to 
bear upon his work. We have a complete picture of Rem- 
brandt’s life, social and domestic, from the time when he, a 
young man, had just made himself famous, past the time when 
the jovial painter sate with his cup in his hand and his spouse 
Saskia on his knee, down to that last “ Portrait of Himself” 
(how fond Rembrandt was of portraits of himself !)—stricken 
in years, but erect and laughing as of yore. The engravings 
in this number are even better executed than those in the 
former one—the “ Lesson in Anatomy” and the “ Sortie of 
the Banning Cock Company” (the picture hitherto erro- 
neously known as the “ Night-Guard”) being particularly 
good specimens. We should strongly recommend all who 
take any interest in art to peruse this series. The binding 
is elegant, and the extremely low price ensures it being 
within reach of all. 


A Handy Book upon the Law Relating to Bills of Sale. 
By F. M. Wetherfield, Barrister-at-Law. (William Cate.)— 
The law upon the subject of bills of sale is of interest 
to a very considerable number of persons, lay as well as 
professional, and it has been recently modified in some 
important particulars by the Act which received the Royal 
assent in the summer of the present year, and is to come 
into operation on next New Years Day. As might natu- 
rally be expected, several treatises have been published upon 
it within the last few months. The present work is a short 
and handy treatise, which professes nothing more than to 
give a plain and practical account of the present state of the 
law, and the author has gone upon the sensible plan of 
assuming that those whom he is addressing are in complete 
ignorance of the subject. He accordingly sets out by first 
explaining what a bill of sale is; he next goes through all 
the points of procedure connected with its execution and 
registration. He then discusses the various important ques- 
tions which may arise between execution creditors and 
creditors in bankruptcy and the parties to the bill of sale. 
Lord Coke’s advice “ to take possession as soon as possible” 
is well known, but then this advice, as it has been frequently 
observed, labours under the defect of being too good to be 
practical. For the future the law as to registration will be 
much more stringent. Bills of sale will be required in a 
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greater number, and registration must take place in seven 
instead of as now twenty-one days. Any of our readers who 
want to know the law on this subject may safely consult 
Mr. Wetherfield’s little book. 


A Year in a Lancashire Garden. By Henry A. Bright. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—What can be done by patience, good 
taste, and judgment in a most unfavourable district is we 
described in this unaffected little volume. Mr. Bright “ gets 
smoke on one side, and salt breezes on another, and, worst 
of ally there comes down upon him every now and then a 
blast laden with heavy chemical odours.” Yet his little nook 
was gay with flowers for eleven months in the year, and not 
entirely destitute of them even in January, the worst of all, 
There is, perhaps, rather too much poetry in the volume, 
and persons who read it for the purpose of learning to 
imitate the author’s successes could get on very well without 
the note on the subject of “ Flowers in the Poets.” But the 
classical knowledge displayed by Mr. Bright is occasionally 
interesting. His note on the sunflower claims the attention 
of scholars, for he distinctly asserts that the sunflower does 
not turn towards the sun, and explodes various other falla- 
cious ideas on the subject of the classic heliotrope. ‘‘ On the 
whole,” says he, “I am disposed to wonder whether Ovid or 
Pliny knew much more about the matter than ourselves, and 
I may some day come to doubt whether Clytie was ever 
turned into a sunflower at all.” 

Roman Provincial Administration. W. T. Arnold, 
B.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—This is a reprint of the 
Arnold Prize Essay for 1879. The author has traced very 
clearly the growth of the system of the Roman provincial 
administration, and has not only elaborately described the 
changes that took place from time to time, but has carefully 
given his authorities for each statement of fact. The conse- 
quence is that he has written a work of considerable interest 
and value, especially to Englishmen who are citizens of an 
Empire that succeeds that of Imperial Rome. The value of 
the book would, however, have been increased if it had been 
furnished with an index. 


——— 


THE MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


N the Nineteenth Century, Mr. James Caird concludes his 
series of articles on India. In this third instalment of 
“Notes by the Way,” there is less of suggestion ‘and more 
of inere guide-book narrative than in the two former ones, 
yet it is interesting and not without value, as it will tend to 
dispel some of the popular delusions on the subject of the 


' Bengalees, which are still too widely prevalent. ‘The God 


of Israel : a History,” by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, is evidently the 
outcome of an enormous quantity of deep and careful study. 
The subject, however, is far too wide and complex to be 
treated in the brief form which will alone find acceptance by 
editors of monthly reviews. There is in this essay sufficient 
material for two large volumes; nor would any dilution be 
necessary to fill them, since the system of compression which 
the author has been forced to adopt not unfrequently renders 
him somewhat obscure. His learning, too, is so deep that 
he frequently forgets how little the majority of his readers 
know of the Cabbala, the Manicheans, Maimonides, and a 
hundred other subjects which are perfectly familiar to him- 
self. The result is that while the specialist will not find 
enough in the article to satisfy him, the mere amateur will 
be puzzled by the mass of information presented to him, and 
the still greater mass he is already supposed to possess. The 
singular philosophic genealogy with which the essay con- 
cludes will strike everybody and fascinate many by its 
boldness. In “The Political Novels of Lord Beaconsfield,” 
Mr. T. E. Kebbel seeks to show that their author has con- 
sistently pursued the policy he expressed, even in his early 
works, in no obscure terms, and though the style of this 
article is frequently clumsy, it cannot fail to interest a large 
number of readers. With Mr. Mallock’s “ Dialogue on 
Human Happiness ” we propose to deal elsewhere. This 
number also contains a sketch of Alexander the Paphlagonian, 
by Mr. Froude. 

The Fortnightly opens with an acute and vigorous article 
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on the coming Land Question by Mr. J. Boyd Kinnear. 
There has been a Land Question disguised in some form or 
other for the last eighty years ; at first it was a mere affair 
of rents and prices, then it became a question of improved 
cultivation, and now under the changed conditions of things 
it seems gradually dawning on the public mind that there 
is something radically wrong about the system of land- 
tenure in this country. The undoubted necessity that the 
great mass of the people should be fed is the powerful argu- 
ment before which all more zsthetic considerations must 
give way. The thoughtful article following on “The New 
Psychology” must, we fancy, together with Dr. Allman’s 
Sheffield address, have suggested the verses in Punch :— 
“ What is life? Since Philosophers cannot agree, 
Let a poor puzzled Sciolist hazard a guess, 
’Tis a thing that begins in a cell with a C, 
And ends in a sell with an S. 


Readers like the young lady who wanted a book to explain 
all those things they write about in the Zimes” will be 
grateful to Mr. Tuttle for his essay on contemporary 
German politics. After reading it anyone will be able 
to follow the telegrams from Berlin about Progressists, 
National Liberals, and so on, with intelligent interest. Mr. 
Herbert Giles gives a succinct account of the present social 
religious and commercial state of affairs in China. Mr. 
Saintsbury contributes a pleasant article on two recent 
biographies, that of Lever the Novelist, and that of Theophile 
Gautier. Two more opposite characters were surely never 
brought together under one criticism. Mr. Saintsbury takes 
the opportunity of making some interesting remarks on the 
relative status of French and English men of letters, although 
Gautier and Lever are singularly unfit for comparison. 
Gautier was undoubtedly a typical man of letters as the 
species flourishes on the other side of the channel, but Lever 
can hardly be considered a man of letters at all ; he was an 
admirable raconteur who, fortunately for the public, happened 
to be poor and found it paid to tell his tales in print. 

China occupies the first place in the Contemporary. Sir 
Walter Medhurst takes a desponding view of its future. 
The great obstacle to regeneration is, it seems, the mandarin, 
who, like the Turkish pasha, is a singularly unimprovable 
sort of being. Professor St. George Mivart’s article on 
“ Animals and Plants” will serve as a useful introduction to 
the study of biology ; it concisely reviews and classifies all 
the forms of life manifest on our earth. Karl Blind’s essay on 
“Conspiracies in Russia under the reigning Czar,” deserves 
to be read by all who wish to gain a true idea of the internal 
state of the Colossus of the North. The best thing in 
the number, however, is, in spite of its formidable title, the 
essay “ On the Artistic Dualism of the Renaissance,” by Mr. 
Vernon Lee. 

Blackwood for this month is mainly fiction. Godfrey’s 
“White Queen” is concluded. There is an amusing review 
of Hector Malot’s last novel “ Sans famille,” which gained 
the Monthyon prize of virtue, and a recapitulation of the 
events of last Session. 

In Fraser’s Mr. Froude’s “ Czesar” is reviewed by Professor 
Sellar. Mrs. Brassey’s “Journal in the Holy Land” has all 
the freshness and vividness of description which have made 
the voyage in the Suadecam a household word. Mr. Froude 
contributes a splendid essay on the “ Tombs of the Russells 
at Cheneys,” which we hope will be included in the next 
edition of the writer’s miscellaneous works. 

The most important thing in Macmillan’s is the second 
part of Professor Seeley’s brilliant essay on “ History and 
Politics.” Mr. W. Minto has manufactured a pleasant 
gossiping article out of Macvey Napier’s Correspondence ; 
the public will be glad to hear on the authority of Mr. Lang, 
late H.M. Consul at Cyprus, that the island is well worth 
our keeping. Mr. Lang argues that our misadventures in 
the island of Venus were due mainly to official mismanage- 
ment, and not to any peculiarly pestilential qualities of our 
new acquisition. 

The Cornhil/ is an excellent shilling’s-worth. The delight- 
ful episode, “The Countess’s Ruby,” is concluded, and, 
besides the two serials, there is more solid food in the shape 
of an article on the origin of our parish registers and their 
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subsequent development, and one on the Dance of Death in 
Italian Art. 

The contents of Zemple Bar are bright and _ varied. 
Besides the two excellent stories, “Probation ” and Vivian 
the Beauty,” there is an excellent little sketch of the Zulus at 
Home, which can be read with interest even after the surfeit 
of facts relating to those interesting natives of South Africa 
we have had to bolt lately. There is also a lively descrip- 
tion of Arcachon, where King Alphonso has lately been 
wooing. Biography comes in for two articles, one on Drs. 
Hough and Routh, each in his time President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and another on that much neglected poet, 
Thomas Otway. ; 

The Gentleman’s is remarkably good this month. Dr, 
Wilson has a most interesting essay on “ Missing Links in 
the Chain of Development.” M. de Fonblanque, dating from 
New Orleans, gives a lively idea of some “ Peculiar Institu- 
tions” of Transatlantic Civilisation. All smokers will read 
Dr. Daly on Tobacco with interest. Mr. Swinburne 
concludes his eloquent criticism on the authorship of the 
historical play of Edward III., which has by some been 
attributed to Shakespeare. 

The most noticeable feature of the University isa splendid 
photograph with biographical notice of Mr. William Black. 

London Society contains a capital article on“ Going about 
in the World,” by a middle-aged Englishman. The “Club 
Cameo” too, is excellent. The fortune made in business this 
time is the history of the eminent firm of Morrison, Dillon, 
and Co. 

Belgravia is bright. An “Old Maid’s Holiday ” and “ The 
Old Dublin Stage ” are particularly good. 

Baily’s for this month gives an excellent portrait of Mr. 
Oswald, of Auchincruive. 

Received :—Charing Cross, St. Fames’s, All the Year 
Round, Sunshine, Golden Hours, Social Notes, St. Nicholas, 
Science Gossip, Good Words, Kensington, Tinsley’s. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
—@—— 

ONDON is already so well provided with picture 
galleries that it would seem a difficult matter to 

hit upon any branch of art work not enabled to boast 
its own particular gallery or galleries. A circular, how- 
ever, has lately been issued, to which is appended 
the name of Mr. W. G. Anson, and those of several 
ladies and gentlemen connected with the stage, contain- 
ing a proposition to establish a “Dramatic Fine Art 
Gallery,” with the object of bringing together a variety of 
paintings, &c., illustrative of dramatic art in all its branches. 
“The distinguishing feature of this exhibition,” it is stated, 
“will consist of works to be contributed solely by actors and 
actresses of the British stage.” And “another feature will 
be a collection of pictures by the most distinguished of our 
scenic artists.” The scheme of Mr. Anson and his fellow- 
actors is a novel and, as far as it goes, a good one. But it 
does not go far enough. Though such an exhibition asthe . 
one proposed would be of great interest, and would no doubt 
be a welcome addition to the art repositories of the metro- 
polis, Mr. Anson, to ensure a permanent success, must 
broaden the lines upon which he proposes to work. In- 
stead of being confined to works of art contributed “ solely” 
by actors and scene-painters, the “Dramatic Fine Art 
Gallery ” should open its doors to pictures, sketches, and 
statues bearing upon the drama worthy of exhibition, no 
matter by whom produced. Started upon this broad basis, 
such a gallery could hardly fail to secure a large measure: 


of popularity. 


NEXT October Term there will be opened at Oxford a 
new Hall, founded for students attending the lectures of the 
Association for the Higher Education of Women. It has 
been named the Lady Margaret Hall, and its Lady Principal 
is Miss Wordsworth. An eligible site has been chosen, with 
quiet and healthy surroundings. Already numerous applica- 
tions have been made by students, and it is anticipated that 
the building will be full at its opening. An exhibition of 
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£25 a-year is offered at the Hall, and in the course of time 
it is hoped others will be presented. We heartily wish the 
undertaking a thorough and lasting success. 


THE latest literary novelty in Paris is a novel by Alphonse 
Daudet, which the Zemps has commenced publishing as a 
feuilleton. In this work, which is entitled “Les Rois en 
Exil,” the author follows up the same train of ideas as in his 
last celebrated work, “‘Le Nabab.” ‘That is to say, he draws 
the portraits of historical and political personages under 
disguises which can be seen through by the whole world. The 
principal people who have as yet appeared on M. Daudet’s 
stage are the King and Queen of Naples, who are called the 
King and Queen of Illyria; the late Prince of Orange is also 
represented, and is very badly treated. The author also 
attacks private persons, and he writes in a very disagreeable 
and even libellous way of an English banker in Paris, who is 
well known to Parisians and to all English people who have 
travelled on the Continent. This person is called by the 
pseudonym of Tom Lewis. M. Daudet is well known for his 
habit of sacrificing even his greatest friends upon the altar 
of his sarcasm, and he did not at one time spare even 
M. Gambetta ; but since the ex-Dictator has once again 
become all powerful, a reconciliation has taken place, and 
M. Daudet is often to be seen in the sa/oms once inhabited 
by the Duc de Morny. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—It is 
understood that the recently established journal, Ozgoloski, 
has become a Government organ. The /rhutski Vedomosii 
has reappeared, after a suspension of two months, caused by 
the destruction of all the printing offices in Irkutsk during 
the recent fire. Herr Gaibel, formerly editor of the Revelski 
Gazeta, has issued the prospectus of a new journal for Revel, 
to be called the Revalscher Beobachter. A libel case, brought 
by the well-known cigarette merchant, Bostandjoglo, of 
Moscow, against the local newspaper, Sovremenni Isvestie, 
for persistent attacks against his private character, has ended 
in the editor, Nikita Gilliarova-Platonoff, and the sub-editor, 
Feodor Gillearoff, being each sentenced to pay a fine of 100 
roubles, and to be imprisoned for one month. The leading 
caricaturist of the Russian Punch (Boodiinik), M. Mest- 
chersky, has become a contributor to the newly-established 
Odessa comic paper, Sveréchka. A rumour is circulating at 
Moscow that the Government intends imposing a tax upon 
newspapers. Another at St. Petersburg affirms that the 
whole censorial arrangements are to undergo revision. 
Perhaps in this case the wish is father to the thought, but 
the belief is common that any alteration will only be for the 
worse. Advices from Baku mention that the Transcaspian 
authorities intend establishing a newspaper at Chikisliar. It 
is to be called the Zakaspianski Vedomosti. The Russian 
newspaper correspondents attached to the headquarters of 
the Turcoman expedition speak in high terms of their English 
confrére, Mr. O’Donovan, of the Dai/y News. 


ONE of our lady novelists is said to be utilising a visit to 
Margate by writing a Romance of Cliftonville. Her hero 
will be a Margate Dick Whittington. 


IT is stated in some quarters that, in the series of “ Prac- 
tical Politics,’ now being published for the National 
Liberal Association of Birmingham, there will probably 
appear a short essay on Disestablishment in Scotland. 


THE following are the Swiss literary and journalistic notes 
this week :—A small pamphlet, entitled “Le Partage de la 
Suisse,” by M. M. Reymond, formerly editor of the Bund, 
has been published at Berne. The author blames the 
system of mutual antagonism between the different Cantons, 
and thinks that if better steps are not taken for its defence 
the country will shortly be threatened by a partition. M. C. 
dOreilli, of Bale, has published an account of his expedition 
in Palestine. The Chronigueur, which we stated last week 
had been succeeded by the Bien Public, has not ceased’ to 
exist, but has entirely changed its politics, and become 
Radical ; hence the existence of the Bien Public. The first 
number of the Jndustriel Suisse, a monthly journal, has 
appeared, and is intended to give information chiefly about 
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a permanent exhibition of horology and jewellery which is 
shortly to be opened at Geneva. 

MR. ALEXANDER ANDERSON, the “Surfaceman,” has 
recently written an interesting poem on Burns, which 


will probably find a place in the second edition of his col- 
lected works. 


M. Louts Dorci&r, the Swiss sculptor, died this week 
at Geneva at the age of seventy-four. A great many of the 
public monuments at Geneva are the work of his hand. One 
of his best known works, “ Hagar and Ishmaél,” has been 
purchased by the Musée Rath. 


THE first ascent of the “Druz” peak which has been 
accomplished up to the present time was made on August 
28th by Mr. Charles Stratton and three guides from 
Chamounix. 





THE Curator of the Parkes Museum requests us to state 
that the museum will be closed until the end of September, 
and that when it is opened again in October an enlarged 
edition of the descriptive catalogue will be ready. 


Another newspaper has been started in Bulgaria. It is 
printed in German, at Sophia, and is called the Bulgarische 
Correspondens. Prince Alexander has given the paper his 
support. 


THE Russian literary news this week is as follows :—A 
Moscow publisher projects the issue of a series of English 
classics, to be completed in twenty volumes. It is rumoured 
that the monthly journal, Vestnik Evropi, has secured the 
right to issue Count Léon Tolstoy’s new novel. The Russian 
Old Believers have presented a petition to the Emperor to be 
allowed to print their own religious works. At present they 
are chiefly printed in Austria, and smuggled across the fron- 
tier into Russia. The Russian Government is seeking out 
eminent Polish writers with a view to gaining popularity by 
patronising the Polish literature. M. Zoloff has published a 
new novel, entitled “The Last Descendant of Genghis- 
Khan” (“ Posledni Polomok Tchengis-Khana”), an historical 
romance of the time of Paul and Alexander I. A pungent 
satire on the Russo-Greek Church has appeared from the 
pen of N. S. Leskoff, a journalist on the staff of the Rooski 
Pravda. Itis called “Russian Alms-gatherers” (“ Rooski 
Bogonostse”), and is very cleverly illustrated by Mestehersky, 
the artist. The University of Moscow has published a 
“Chronological Catalogue of the Slavo-Russiam Religious 
Works printed between 1517 and 1821,” with a critical essay 
by Professor Tokmakoff. 
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IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
&c., try it. Restores and Preserves Faded and Worn Leather 
and Cloth, as when new. Post free, 15 or 30 stamps.—Brien and Co., 53, 
Tabernacle Walk, London, E.C. Testimonials and Press Opinions. 
Public Ofinion says as a useful and valuable household requisite it is 
likely to be largely employed.” 
“ Coleraine, Ireland._-Gentlemen,—Please to send me another bottle of 
“ Miraciline” for which I enclose the I think it is an admirable appli- 
cation. I shall recommend it to others.—Yours, truly, Ropert Given.” 


“A FACT.” “A FACT.” 


Worthy of every Lady’s consideration. 
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HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Seashore, 
in its own picturesque Grounds of Five Acres. It contains 250 rooms, and 
is fitted with every sani hapepwement which science could suggest. Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d’Héte daily. Every information o the MANAGER. 
Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe for Two Months are issued at all principal 
Railway Stations in England. 








A SUPERIOR AND COMFORTABLE HOME. 


LADY and her DAUGHTER, residing in the 


: best suburb of Liverpool, and having a house larger than they require, 
are desirous of finding ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES to LIVE with them. 
To those wishing to continue their studies, the daughter will lend every help in 
English, Music, and (Parisian) French, or excellent Masters can ke procured. 
Terms, £100 per annum. Highest references givea and required. 


Address A. Y. Z., Examiner Office, 136, Strand, London. 
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CYPRUS—IS If WORTH KEEPING? By R. Hamitton Lane, late 
H.M. Consul for the Island of Cyprus. 


> veers 


er + 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS 


HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By 
M. Beruam-Epwarps. 8vo, with Illustrations, rss. 
“A delightful book, full of picturesque grace.” —British Quarterly Review, 


RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA; with a 
Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. W. 
BoppamM-WuHETHAM. 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 15s. _ st 


ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 
Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Bripces, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


GODWYN’S ORDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. SPENDER, 
author of *‘ Parted Lives,” &c. 3 vols. 


FALSE HEARTS AND TRUE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, author of “ A Fatal Passion,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘This interesting novel will add another wreath to Mrs. Fraser’s literary 
fame. The plot is deeply interesting, the characters lifelike, the incidents 

startling, and the language vigorous.”— Court Fournal. 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. _ By the Eart or 


Dezsart, author of “ Kelverdale.” Ssconp Epition. 3 vols. 
*** The Honourable Ella’ is a very lively book; the best that Lord Desart 
has written. His humour, vivacity, and witty comparisons make his pages 
sparkle, and give the reader many a pleasant laugh.” —A ¢henaeum, 


ROSE MERVYN. By ANNE BEALE, author of 
“Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the most delightful novels of the day.”—Court ¥ournal. 


MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. LeirH Abas, 


‘* A story of considerable interest, written with care and finish.” — Pos#. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For SEPTEMBER, 1879. Price 2s. 6d. 





Recreation. Tae J. Romanss.” 

A Dialogue on Human Happiness. By W. H. MALtock. 

Clerical Education in France. By Epmonp Asour. 

Charles Tennyson Turner, By James SPEDDING. 

The God of Israel: a History. By Joseru Jacuss, 

The Political Novels of Lord Beaconsfield. By T. E. Kappa. 

The Land and the People, III. By Jamas 


. By James AntHony Frovupe. 


The Public Interest in Agricultural Reform—concluded. By Wittiam E. Bear 
(Editor of Mark Lane Express). 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 

Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 

With Illustrations by the AuTHor, CHARLES Keene, and M. FitzGeravp, 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. To which is 


added THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





Now Ready (One Shilling), No. 237, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER. 
With Illustrations by Gzorce pu Maurier and W. Sma tt. 


ConreENrTs. 

White Wings: A Yachting Romance. ie an Illustration.) Chap. VIIT.— 
Plots and Counter-Plots. 1X.—A Wild Studio. X.—‘* Dunvegan !—Oh! 
Dunvegan !’ 

Bishop Atterbury. 

Dues est Desipere: a Latin Student’s Song of the Twelfth Century. By J. A. 

YMONDS. 
The Countess’s Ruby. Part II. 
The Story of the Regi 


Oxford in the Long Vacation. 

The Dance of Death in Italian Art. 

Her Cuckoo. By Frepericx Locker. 

Mademoiselle de Mersac. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XX.—On the Road 
to La Trappe. XXI.—An Unromantic Parting. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





Just Published. Price 3s. 6d. 


The Return from the Captivity, Isandula, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Rev. THOMAS TILSTON. 


London: HOULSTON and SONS, Paternoster Square. 
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ur YOUR BOY A BOX OF TOOLS AND YOURSELF A TOOL CHEST, 
At ARKEILL’S, 
“The Rimlock,” 291, OXFORD STREET, W.; 


Or at the Biangh Establishmen 


“ The Tool Chest,” 293, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 






HENRY A. IVORY& CO. 


CITY WAREROOM, 


28, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


PRICE LISTS. ON APPLICATION. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano. — {Pte Insroment Cnbioaton, 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {4mitably adapted for Church ox 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {PSS ,an* teres. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Speiss the sreat want of this 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


Piano and haapinuanaaaine on one 
Key 








J. TOTTMAN AND CO,, 


cOoRK eT ea MERCHANTS, AND PATENT BOTTLE MERCHANTS, 


EWINGTON CAUS 


EWAY, OFFICE No. 


a a long experience, have great cieeecre in introducing to the Nobility and the Public, their 
Patent INDICATING CORK, which is most efficient for the Toilet and the Table, ante as it guards against the pillage frequently occurrin 


domestics. This invention indicates the exact quantity used, and the Cork cannot 


by directions given to the purchasers. It —_— ees num 


times a bottle has been visited. For —ve wines, sy — tops are not required, and the ms thavedt avoided, while the freshness of the wine 


a fifth of the cost. Great expense has been lavished on 
on application or seen at the Factory as above. 


is invention to present the Public wi 


completely novel and perfect article. Samples can ate woe 





UR ATTENTION IS PARTICULARLY CALLED T 


FLEMINQ’S BEST ENGLISH REFINED POWDERED BORAX. 


ses to which it can be advantageous 7 lied are very numerous, amongst which may be specified: Launpry Purposgs. A small quantity mixed 
us. 


The 
in the Starch ‘adds a beautiful gloss to oor tla fate. 


Grocers, and DRYSALTERs, and 


ins dipped in its Solution are rendered urninflammable. 
For tHe Toler. a Tooth Powder ; and a Solution makes an excellent Hair Wash, and renders the skin soft ~—T white. 
Used % Dyers and BLEACHERS, as a a Mordant and Purifier. STARCH MANUFACTURERS, in the 

s. Dentists, for Fluxing 


preparation, a beautiful gloss. CHemists, 
s. Mepicat Men, for P Weands and ee ee Application. 


CaMENT MANUFACTURERS, in the Pe my lente of 5 of the Finest Cement. CANDLE MANUFACTURERS, in the formation of the completely Destructible Wick. Provision 


MERCHANTS, in Preserving Eggs, 


utter, H and Fresh Meat of every description. PouLTERERS and FisHMONGERS. 


¢ In Penny Packets or in Bulk. Ofall Oilmen, Grocers, and Chemists. Sole Agents in London—SMITH BROTHERS, 39, Wilson Street, Finsbury Square, E.C. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 
all other Di Respi i i 

er —_—<— ey ens with their 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypornosrutres AND INHALANTS. 
J. Ww. KOLCKMANE, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN INDIA. 
THE TIMES OF INDIA. 
DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


THE — OF INDIA, having been for many years the leading Daily 
Journal of India and the East, presents to English Advertisers unusual 


advantages. 
Published at Bombay, the nearest port to Europe, and now the Central Port 
of the whole of the passage traffic Gacaghs the Suez Canal, the Times or INDIA 


two or three days’ and this fa of act co} information over oor oe printed in 


important circulation, not only in in Bombay, but Clonghoer Todia, as well as 
in Beppe, the towne of the A Coast, in the Persian Gulf, and in China 


on lish Manufacturers, Shippers, Hotel Saunas. Publishers, Managers of 
blie blic Companies, and Business Men th good investments to offer, 

is deci tal Ge Eee ae en coe i ee tee 
unequalled out of Europe. 

The “WEEKLY OVERLAND EDITION,” for Home readers, 
not only the principal news, artieles, and official correspondence from its own 
daily co mns, but a General Summary of all that is important in the rest of the 
Indian Press. Yearly Subscriptions (1 (in advance), £1 17s. 

For terms for Advertisements in both pees to Mr. W. J. Jounson 
at the London Office, 121, Fleet Street, E.C. evely +5 . 





THE Light, Handsome, and Roomy 
NOCKABOUT 
Priceagl ot Bae 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, 
HABRON, the Tourist’s Co-operative Store, 
26%, HIGH HOLBORN. 


E 9 LO G ¥en oe Preface to the Student’s 
LEMENTS oO SE i.e Cantos: Lila yrien es te 


says OD daly peer ney: to 
ae Ere. he ya co wal 0 chetinn 
Coleation ar procured from Mr. 
NNART 149 al Teacher of M at King ‘s London.” 
itive commie College, 


TEN 
These ie terms, in plain — 





‘ More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each. 


Scientific 
VALUE. SORYCE.WR RIGH 
London, W.C. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


Oxrorp STREET, W. Mansion Houss Buitpincs, E.C., Lonpon, 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
er, as to GENUIMEMESS,  & PURITY, 
Mineralogist, go, Great ussell Street, 





fy = & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of 


B EDSTEADS, 
Rent NG, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 





HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 


IN SOUTH DEVON, 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between DAwLisH 
at roa, “i Seoutiiel residence, ~- amnensiye ee Sea oe 
Medical S upervision, —For terms and references apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & €O’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 
All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty. 
ler, Soldier, and Sailor should visit 
KOPF'S ESTABLISHMENT. 
Testimonials of the highest order from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 
Professions. 
The only Address is 
s, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
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NOTICE. 
The HOROGRAPH is now ready. 


HIS New WRITING and PRINTING INSTRU- 
MENT enables of Wi Circulars, Plans, &c., 0 Se Deo 
cated by hundreds and in a quicker, cheaper, and better manner 
by any other process. 
oiplan sian eae blic and prit private, and all public bodies and institutions. : 


Full particulars from the Patentees, 
NEWTON, WILSON, & CO, 
144, HIGH HOLBORN, and 144, CHEAPSIDE. 
The HYDE PARK CHINA and GLASS 
DEPOT, 


74, EDGWARE ROAD. 








AUGUSTUS BRAUN 


Bgcs to return thanks for the patronage bestowed on him for the past ten years, 
ont. <a . !ly solicit Noblemen and Gentlemen to INSPECT his vast 
o 


BOHEMIAN GLASS, BLUE CHINA DESSERT 
AND DINNER SERVICES, 


now so much approved of by the Aristocracy. 


He has also a large Assortment of every description of TABLE and 
TOILET WARE. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


Per Ream. ¢. d. 

Fine Cream Laid Note ee oe ee -- from 2 0 
Superfine Cream Laid Note og @ 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border « & ‘a we SS 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” od 2 6 
tases Com Commercial Note Papers ‘a oft ti ge and 6 6 
p Papers, blue or cream 108. 6d., and 14 6 


The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished ~—a 


Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged 
the retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


HE LONDON & CHATHAM SUPPLY STORES, 
4, STATION ROAD, ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, S.E. 
NoTIcE TO THE PuBLICc. 

The Proprietors of the London Provision Stores beg to acquaint the Public 
that they have OPENED a BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT at the above 
address, within a few doors of London and Chatham Railway Station, for 
the purpose of supplying Provisions at the lowest possible prices. 


Particular attention is requested to the subjoined tariff, the Proprietors 
feeling assured it must meet the views of the most economical. 


HOW TO LIVE IN ENGLAND. 








t lb. Dairy-Fed Pork bt ge «+» 64. Delicious. 

x lb. Breakfast Bacon .. ds «» Gd. Very Mild. 

r Ib. Rich Curd Cheese -» 6d. Quiet a Treat. 

: Ib. Farm House Butter -. 6d. As from Dairy. 
Large Dorking Eggs > oe «- Gd. New Laid. 

4 lbs. Farm House . -- 6a. Home Made. 

4 lbs. Bag Pure Flour am «- 6d. White Flake 

2 Ibs. Loaf and Moist Sugar .. .. 6d. tallized 

4 Ib. New Leaf Tea :. 2s @d. First Importation. 

7 lbs. Bag Flowery Potatoes .. .. 6d. Tipperary. 

Waraht H 28lbs. ee ee for. . oe ** 5s. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 





20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
MR.; THOMAS HEATLEY 


Bgcs to inform the Public that he has REMOVED to his NEW PREMISES 
as above, where, in addition to his old-established Trade as a BUILDER and 
CONTRACTOR, he intends to carry on the Profession of 


HOUSE, LAND, AND ESTATE AGENT, 


and is prepared to make ADVANCES on every description ef HOUSEHOLD 
PROPERTY, whether for immediate sale or etherwise. Short Leaseholds 
Purchased and all transactions carried out at the shortest notice compatible 
with reason. 


» LOWER THAMES STREET, 
17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


#H AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, ane invite —- Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and pestamaent Secs 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts wi wholesale buyers 
on mest favourable terms. . 
Private gona nditnaban can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 





By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


: | ‘HE “VICTORIA” SPRING MATTRESS and 
BED BOTTOM. To be obtained only at THE CAVENDISH 
OFFICES and FACTORY AGENCY sient Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Never becomes Hollow in the Comfortable—Portable— 
Desai. Adapted for Wood or Iron Steads. 
Being made higher in the middle than at the sides, and placed u the bed- 
steads as an ordinary ——! not let in, it is impossible tee your bed to at any 
time sink dew one an uniform 
IT IS CONDUCIVE TO "HEALTH. A really good spring bed should 
avoid giving pressure against the spine. The major portion of the springs are 
prcag ys dy placed near the head of the wr ye aad fs proportionate number 
near the foot. It should, however, be noted that the springs can be placed in 
any position at the option of the user. 
1s easily cleaned ; hot water may be used without injury. Specially a vn 
cable for Hospitals or the Sick Wards of Public Institutions, as it can be 


No palliasse or straw mattress required. 
The sides of be bed are composed of best linen ticking, thereby presenting 
appearance of an ordinary mattress. 
Can be fixed by anyone without disfiguring the bedstead. 
gas very portable; a dozen beds may be put into two parcels, thus render- 
it ae for transit or shippi 


“specially ‘designed fi this bed ; and also clean, 
white, cad anata seen ; Ui ines be used. 4 


will invariably be 
Price List aft. 3.6 ft. 4ft.3 4.6 4h.qg sft 
Any Length 20/- 22/6 246 256 26/6 27/6 26 


icTorIA” Foupinc Camp BepsTEap (tor one person) 7s. 6d. each: 
S. TAYLOR, Manager. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explaias 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty’s Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 





TESTIMONIAL. 
“ Jan. 3 1877. r 


“* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my simcere thanks for 
attention displayed in the construction of my ” Artifcial Teeth, which render my 
as and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 

Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your ‘Sgn OTC services INS, are at liberty 


Surg 
o G. H. Jones, Esg.”’ 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in beadinche, 200, or billous sickens s cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from nem Commeeiee liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the Flood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive eieaienn 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


A Pure, Wholesome, Refreshing, Invigorating, 
Non-Intoxicating, 


NEW SUMMER DRINK, 


Of great Delicacy and Flavour, 
superior to anything yet offered to 














OFFICE— 
16, Stoney Street, 
SOUTHWARK, S.E. ~ 





Pie 
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PAYNE AND CO.’S 
Patent Improved Anti-Corrosive Boiler Fluid. 


DESTROYING AND PREVENTING tee AND 
ee IN Be ee cate. ILERS. 


PAYNE & CO., 36, el Street, London, §.E. 


HIS is the PERFECT REMEDY for 

PREVENTING CORROSION ; Boilers are kept clean without 

chipping ; all primage is nsed with, wear and tear is much lessened, and 

liability to accidents and avoided. Thesaving of fuel is considerable ; : 
and it also acts as a lubricator to Steam 


The price is only 6s. per ion. One per horsepower per week will 
remove any incrustation oz, Cetenvenhtalnaboadautyath4 keep clean ones 
ect. 
It may be introduced by the feed-pipe frem water cistern, or through 
injector or safety valve. 
When the man-hole is open, the Boiler will only be required to be swept out. 
Experience has Pra that the saving in fuelalone more than compensates 


for the cost of the b Ses pe enmens Cees a a removing 
the corrosion by means of chipping hammers, and the cost of labour, and the 
damage sustained by the chipping process, is a matter of great moment to the 
owners of Boilers. 

This Fluid is most eee and ee ery tame in London, and also in 
the principal manufacturing districts throughout Great Britain. 

Registered Trade Mark—No, 812. 

References—Her Majesty’s Engineers. Testimonials by many Eminent Firms. 


MESSRS. H. WALLER & CO., 


Having hitherto ae Agents for the Sale of their 
orld-renowned 


COATS 


IN LONDON, 


Now determine to come on to the Market themselves, thereby saving to Con- 
sumers the extra which must necessarily accrue to Customers by 
employing Agents. have taken Offices at 


WALLBROOK HOUSE, 
37, WALBROOK, MANSION HOUSE, 


and guarantee to su direct from their own Collieries every description of 
Coal at the lowest Pely se prices (published and forwarded on application). 
Should it be one, a dumusbiti esentative will attend on pees and explain the 
ty of the various serts of Coal. 





: “HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a mever 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 

(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 


system by ting the great 

nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 

without which and : fluids 
is im 


ed ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 

in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 

Bili &e. It will do for you what nothing else 

can. i too, how vesy inexpensive it is 

ed with most other treatments, As a 

family remedy for cheapness, safety, pg 

and \iectiv ectiveness it commends itself to every 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr, EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 
This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, ra a Head- 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient Consumption, tet ePxity and all 
disorders that can emanate from rae 


notorious, suffer from the a Novenated cekaeat tool large quantities te 


been supplied for the 
Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. beni rornnee 


JAMES GOODFELLOW and CO., gad. ob. ey Past 
where also chests for the Colonies can be o uced af orton 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Indigestion, Stomach, and 
Liver aaa an suffering from derangements "of the 
liver, stomach, or the of digestion 
Pills, as there is no known that acts on these particular 
with such certain success. Its peculiar Strengthen the —- 
increase the appetite, and zouse the siu liver. For Gondhy oaeriog tie 
as derangement, restoring 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


vated FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
ae now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily 


rR‘Y*s COCOA 2s. TT RAC. 
Cpmaeed pees Geant seh, Seorived of tha supertiuous ofl. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HF. 4 CARACAS COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
‘A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


ON delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome 
othnmebenai-aeia hovennge ‘hes 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 


BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 


ELASTIC Inventors and Patentees of the 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS 
STOCKINGS, | 04:, un Se 
a ‘° emer ye a to Her Majesty's 
292, STRAND, LONDON. 
pane Bede N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement. post free. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


ESSRS. JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 


1 en ples (igiee F ecigmagline one free of expense to pur- 
chasers, when the encies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders. They take with them Dresses and 
Millinery, besides Material at rs. per yard and upwards, to cut from the 
all ae tee eS Se See 
house in Regent Street. Reasonable Estimates also given for Household 
Mourning at a great saving to large or small 


JAY’S, 


TIIE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


WHISKERS AND MODSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION, 
1/6—0One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor aoe, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 
KINGSTON LOTION i is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
sindemnanieniae 


most other has smell, 
KINGSTON LOTION forwarded to any address free from observation for 


Notre tHe AppRESS— 
W. R. W. WRIGHT, ST, GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 








RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 
Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
‘Bheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tie Doloreux. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in pete s cases, and 
after all other have failed. 

RHEUMATIC one No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OIL Siare the best knewn zemedy in all cases” of Bruises 


RHEUMATIC.OlLS are sold in bottles ata. me 6d. 
RHEUMATIC OILS a are vs. a-gnd WRIGHT, 


NEWIN HU 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, ee and face after two applica- 


RHEUMA’ ATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
BREA Gits do, not require the sufferer to make any change from his 


or labour. 
TATIC OLLS, the friend of all seafaring men, who, asa asa rule, suffer 
aun more from Rheumotim than any other clase of men, These Oils are of 
priceless v as they soon remove the aching pairs which long 
eut+wet potent, 


Note the oe Aiea BR. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 





BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. | 
"2s excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 


gene em 5 i oad certain to 
These Pills no restraint ir use, are 
prevent the disease attacking any part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
18,2344. and 2s. 9d. per’ box. 
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WIMBLEDON SCHOOL. 


HIS School affords especial means of Preparation 

for the Sevens ee Competitive A ey An io eee large 
ci the pant your TWENTY soccessfal Can Candidates PASSED 
het information apply to. Rev. the HeAp- 





MASTERs, Sremences erbtedon Schoel? Su 
COLONIAL, INDIAN, AND FOREIGN ASSURANCE. 


The SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Has made important Reductions fa the Premiums chargeable for 


Prospectuses show meamialltenns, 
eae ee ee anmeaed raving ter Rein, or other 


Offices :— { Flasgow *- I ie William fo Soret. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803), 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PH FIRE OFFICE,-. Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


ramet ond. 1 Sperat Lees coneneys- 
nsurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 








ae eetoer being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong to the Members. 
It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 


Prospectuses and Nog of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 


EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


seid lita eteanteas tata 
ees tae BANK. Established ed 1852. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST y stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current —— opened nie Laeeeens Rroperly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum o charge made for keep- 
Accounts. Letters of Credit and Chrolar None Notes ae 
Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of centers, 268 Ge 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 
Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL & MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
MILE-END, E. 


HE SESSIONS 1879-80 will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, October 1st, 1879. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and £40, will be Offered for 

to new Students. Entries on or before September 2oth. 
Fees to Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, or 
z00 Guineas in three instalments. 

All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free. 

The Resident Appointments consist of five House Physiciancies, four House 





Surgeoncies, one Accouchership, also two and two Maternit 
Assistantships. ” " - n 
The ospital is now in direct by rail and tram with 
all parts of the Metropolis. 


NORMAN CHIVERS, M.D, Priacipal. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


ti net it ing COURSES of SECTURES’ aa PRACTICAL 
fo. owing 
DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
Meillrey By E. By nny Ph.D., F.R.S. 
men. oP gone M.D., FE. R.S. 
Hasleg, "LL. D., F.R.S. 


ineralogy. By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., Chairman. 


B he » F.R. 
=. yJe Js S. 


M.A. 
cs, By Frederick Gui, Ph, i Bdge M.A. 


The Lecture Fees for Stadens desious of becoming Associates are £30 in 
Ree ie tt 420, exclusive of the 


Courses of Lectures are imaed at £3 and £4 each. 
Officers tn Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining 
and Managers may obtain Tickets i 
Retnce Teacher arc alto ade to the Lectures a by post 7) E 
particulars ( free) Prospectus (price apply 
the School of 
Registrar, Royal Mines, Jermyn Steet, London’ § W i hes 


© PY Ouey rr 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIA 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAY : 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIO 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 





enterprise. 
Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Known all over the world. 
Beware of of Colourable Imitations. 
CAUTION.—On each Label is our Trapz Mark, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GOODALL, Backnouss, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


delicious. Itivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE 1 RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpoweri and that its in 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the > Siches to which it relia 
either ‘‘au naturel” as a fillip to ) chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fishes and made dishes. 
The only and good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, 1s., and 2s. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


on ickowee New North Road, London, N., M 

8, 18 
Se fae oe aetna eee a 
eg 


very great to 

Torward this testimonial in its favour, provided you thiak it worthy ef your 
acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the 





magazines, &c., very often made me 
pe ee! with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
ian elish'" always meto. Sometimes I thaws a hot joist thet ie 


enriches, sometimes cold meat tha it makes seeestay Ss and = 

it is charming. sometimes when the press is waitin matter, 
eee good makeshift for dinner with a roll st ”T so that in 
— ond cere aaah eta word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so oo so useful, ae ee If it is likely to be productive of good, 


uite at liberty to is —Yours trul 
The Au or of ** Grace Derkee * Harriet ¢ Stanton,” “* The Wreck of the Royal 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


PAS a cores bigs Wie eo 
Uansivaliod for effciemes and — — 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the ingredients. 
Te ; innumerable. 


The best in the world. OT a nnctoay. 
OODALL’S enn POWDER. : 
use the best. Indispensable to e ousehold, and an 

uote tent ts bennces Makes delicious puddings without  peuy 
without butter, and beautiful light ae without yeast. One trial 
the most sceptical of its superiori er others. 
waste Oilmen, and eainn &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 15., 2%, 

5s. tins, 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


Highly recommend QUININE WINE. 
ecommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
Ss be oc and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout, 
rheumatics, &c. Has proved an invaluable and et stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appeti best restorative for the 
wae g, or aged. It is admirably peeve for delicate children, and is 

the administration of cod-li i 


bined ane 9 eae ee ee one oe Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a coneeal yore is seaemee. | far supatios Sashaery end, Meters or Wiper Geely 


—Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c. 2s., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 
by Chemis by GOODALL, BACK Sse and CO. 0.2% Leeds. 


ESTIMONIAL from Miss EmILy FAITHFULL. 
Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, oe Ww. one 29, ee 
Deg See eres weed ree ee te ver Ton oe aly $ 
certain ventive ve, whichis 
oan <a ‘an een are tay, Baik Soman. ve , 


To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’S oad Leogape POW DER. 
Delicious to Stewed 


( OO aES CUSTARD POWDER. 
licious to all kinds of Fruit. 
DALL’S TARD © DER. 
Delicious to everything. 


(ye ets tee CUSTARD POWDER, 
ny eoiing Sees custards without eggs, in less time and at half the 
price. Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction 


if the instructions given are implicit! . The proprietors entertain the 
confidence in the arti and recommend it to housek 

a useful agent in the of a good Give it a trial.— 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. Chemists, Italian War 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


Printed for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., Strand ; 
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